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IDEAL FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


Here is the new 10 inch ‘“‘Star” Lathe. It has 
been built to answer the demand for a small durable, 
high grade, quick change gear lathe. Thenew‘‘Star’’ 
is made in either bench or floor style with belt or 
motor drive. Constructed on the same principles of 
accuracy and efficiency so prominent in every 
‘Star’ Lathe. 









ALSO — A new 10 inch simplified motor drive 
lathe. Has a shift bar within easy reach of opera- 
tor for controlling the starting, stopping, and rever- 
sing of motor. 












Get our illustrated catalog on 
these new developments and 
on our 12” and 14” lathes. 
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THE PRACTICAL-ARTS COURSES AS 


PREPARATION 


FOR COLLEGE’ 


Arthur B. Mays, Professor of Industrial Education, University of Illinois 


STRIKING FEATURE of modern American life is 
the unprecedented interest in higher education. Men of 
all professions and none are having much to say 
the values or the shortcomings of the college life. The col- 
lege graduate is praised, criticized, indicted, convicted, ex- 
onerated and the widest publicity is given to the proceedings. 
Self-made men frequently point out the greatest advantages 
of the “university of experience” as contrasted with the col- 
leges but they are careful to allow nothing to interfere with 
the college careers of their children. The uneducated man, 
today, apologizes for his lack of schooling and the ambitious 
youth includes college in his plans as a matter of course. 
The exact cause of this remarkable phenomenon of the 
twentieth century is hard to find, but it is evident that in 
however vague a form it may exist, the idea lies firmly im- 
bedded in the minds of the many that a college education is 
somehow a vital part of the important business of “getting 
ahead.” Hence, it is very desirable for one to “go to col- 
lege,” and go he does, if possible, with the result that the 
colleges are filled to overflowing. They have been hard put 
to provide the types of education and training needed by this 
throng of young people who belong to a new social and eco- 
nomic order. Some most difficult readjustments of curricula 
have had to be made and a very extensive expansion of offer- 
ings and activities has occurred. These new elements in 
higher education have made necessary a reexamination of the 
traditional “prerequisites” for college work and a study of 
the whole problem of the preparation of the students who 
are crowding the campuses from every station in life and from 
all kinds of secondary schools. 
Vocational Curricula in College 
It was with great reluctance that the colleges yielded to 
the universal pressure for courses that served the daily needs 
of men other than professional scholars. Modern society, 
however, required the development on a large scale of voca- 
tional curricula for those who must engage in the basic prac- 
tical arts of a scientific age. This has meant an almost com- 
plete change in the character of institutions of higher 
education. There is still ample provision made for the pro- 
fessional scholar, better than ag ag has found before, but in 
addition elaborate training programs are provided for most of 
the other professions. The traditional courses of study have 
shared in the increased enrollments, of course, but the great 
mass of present-day university students are in the scientific and 
the specifically vocational departments. These students enter 
with the very definite idea of “getting ahead” in life after 
college is finished but with a much less definite idea of the 


*The words college and university are used here interchangeably 


as they are in common speech in the United States. 
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extent of the exact field in which they expect to “get ahead.” 
Their choice of a curriculum to follow through college is a 
most haphazard move, in most cases, and the mortality rate 
in the vocational departments is consequently very high. The 
whole process of higher education, under present conditions, 
is unduly expensive of time, energy, and money because of 
the uncertainty of selective agencies which operate on in- 
coming high-school graduates. When all the college courses 
were designed to train the intellect and develop the character 
it was of small moment which particular subjects a young per- 
son chose since the results would be the same in any case. 
But when one course is designed to produce a lawyer, another 
a doctor, another an editor, yet another a teacher, or an 
accountant or an agriculturist or an engineer or a chemist, 
etc., a different situation is faced. It is important not only 
that a student know with some degree of certainty for what 
vocation he wants to prepare himself but that he has demons- 
trated his ability to pursue successfully the kind of study 
involved in the preparation for that vocation. It seems 
reasonable to expect the high-school experiences to play a 
large part in this selection. This is a more specific type 
of selection than was required of the earlier high schools. 
What the High School Must Contribute 

Accepting, then, the definitely utilitarian, if not avowedly 
vocational, aims of the major part of university work today, 
what does the university look for in the product of the high 
school? First, as indicated above, the university expects that 
the new student shall have his interests fairly well established 
and his vocational choice made, at least insofar as its general 
character is concerned. If it is not definitely electrical 
engineering, it should at least be engineering; if not specifi- 
cally industrial management, at least business; if not expressly 
animal husbandry, at least agriculture. In the second place, 
the high-school experiences should have demonstrated the 
possession of the particular abilities needed for success in the 
chosen college curriculum. Then, the high school should have 
given definite training in the habits of thinking and acting 
which are necessary in the types of college work to be fol- 
lowed. Notwithstanding the numerous, specific college-en- 
trance subject requirements imposed on the high school by the 
university it is often true that little actual knowledge of 
prerequisite subject matter is assumed by the higher institu- 
tion. A not uncommon remark of the college professor is: 
“I would be glad to have my students come to me without 
having studied my subject before because they have to ‘unlearn’ 
so much.” It is difficult to determine to what extent a college 
instructor literally means that, but it seems clear that the 
quality he most desires in new students is the ability success- 
fully to do the work of his courses. That the mere passing 
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of a prerequisite does not necessarily guarantee such ability 
needs no proof. The best preparation, then, for the modern 
university is given when interests are developed along lines 
of study in harmony with the special aptitudes of the students 
and when training is given in the types of thinking and doing 
which the student will probably have to use in his university 


work. 

Accepting the conclusions in the preceding assertions, 
does it follow that the high school should have a specific 
curriculum for the preparation of students for each of the 
vocational curricula in the university? Is such were desirable, 
it would obviously be impossible. There are, however, well 
established courses in all of the stronger high schools which, 
when well taught, doubtless serve very effectively the ends here 
described. Among these courses are the various practical-arts 
offerings. These subjects have certain clearly defined charac- 
teristics which make their study admirable preparation for a 
certain group of university curricula. An examination of 
these characteristics will indicate the particular value of the 
practical-arts subjects as college-preparatory courses. 

The Guidance Value of the Practical Arts 

The practical-arts courses are practical. That is to say, 
they deal with objects which have to do with the common 
life of the people. They are therefore very definitely con- 
crete and utilitarian in character and appeal directly to the 
student who, for any reason, prefers to deal with concrete 
and practical situations. Thus the practical arts exercise a 
selective influence by virtue of this characteristic. This in- 
fluence may well serve to determine the selection of a voca- 
tional curriculum of similar nature in college. Undoubtedly 
students’ choices in college are often influenced by such high- 
school confirmation of their personal traits. Not only are 
such students selected by the utilitarian appeal of the practical 
arts, but their tendencies toward the concrete and the practical 
are str thus making more certain such appeals in 
later life. The same selective value is possessed, of course, 
by the purely academic subjects in the high school as they 
affect the students who choose them. The elections in high 
school, then, aid greatly in the educational guidance of col- 
lege students by virtue of the inherent character of the sub- 
jects elected. 

The guidance values of the practical arts came also from 
the interests they develop. Well-planned, well-taught courses 
not only develop interests already by students but 
they create new interests. This is a fertile field of work for 
the practical arts. It is easy, by means of the natural appeal 
of the activities carried on in such subjects, to stir up new 
interests of a related type. The practical arts touch life at 
so many vital points and have played such a significant part 
in the history of the race that a teacher must be dull indeed 
who fails to stimulate lines of inquiry and enthusiasms which 
will project themselves well into the college life of the 
students. Furthermore, there lie back of all these arts the 
sciences which, with their applications in the practical arts, 
have made modern civilization what it is. Thus, a proper 
study of the practical arts cannot fail to develop interest in 
some of the great scientific fields upon which they are based. 
Such interests have important value both as bases of selection 
and as motivation in college work. The selective and in- 
terest-creating values of the practical arts, then, constitute an 
important part of their significance as college-preparatory 
courses. 

Other Values of the Practical Arts 

The practical arts also have values for college work other 
than guidance values. Among these is the training given in 
intelligently and successfully dealing with practical, concrete 
problems. It is this ability which the college expects the 
student in any of the vocational departments to possess. It is 
much more important than remembering many textbook facts 
from the high-school courses. The college shops, drawing 
rooms, accounting rooms, laboratories, experimental farms, and 
field projects demand the ability intelligently and efficiently to 
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meet and master new situations—to be able to study condi- 
tioning factors, to analyze, to synthesize, to plan and to exe- 
cute. To give such training is one of the aims of all prac- 
tical-arts courses and, when well taught, few types of high- 
school work are so effective in developing such abilities. To 
fail to insure this training through the practical-arts courses 
is to dissipate one of their most easily exploited possibilities. 
That such training does not more commonly result is doubt- 
less due chiefly to poor teaching. 

Not only should the college student of the higher 
branches of practical-arts work be able to deal successfully 
with the characteristic problems and activities of such fields, 
but he should go to the college equipped with efficient methods 
or technics of attacking such work. One of the complaints 
heard among college instructors is that students do not know 
how to attack their projects. It seems but fair that the 
secondary-school period of a student’s career should be held 
responsible for his training in methods of work, leaving the 
college free to lead him toward the professional applications 
of his methods. The whole teaching situation in the high- 
school shop, laboratory or other work place is favorable to 
such training. The problems are concrete, definite in specifi- 
cation, highly motivated and possess the pedagogical ad- 
vantage of novelty. Being new experiences, right methods of 
procedure may be established at the outset and the desirable 
habits formed. To develop efficient habits of attacking and 
solving concrete, mechanical, and technical problems is surely 
one of the most important functions of the practical-arts 
courses. Again, failure at this point is most likely due to 
poor teaching, for every inherent factor in the situation con- 
duces to the growth of desirable habits of attacking and doing 
the types of work involved. 

Finally, in the practical arts, basic facts are taught which 
prepare for more advanced work and for specialized applica- 
tions of such facts. This is true not only with reference to 
highly technical facts, but it applies to the whole range of 
general related knowledge. One of the important results of 
all the practical-arts courses is that of the interpretation and 
enrichment of related information. That homemaking courses 
become centers about which many facts of hygiene, chemistry, 
sociology, and domestic economy cluster, arid become signifi- 
cant because of such a center is not to be questioned. The 
industrial-arts courses, commercial courses, and argicultural 
courses constitute similar centers. Facts thus acquired are 
taken to college in usable form and are likely to supply a 
much more effective basis for advanced study than do un- 
digested, uninterpreted data “learned” from a_ textbook 
course. The specialized technical facts acquired also may 
play an important part in college work. There is no good 
reason why anything taught in high school should be unlearned 
in college. If any knowledge be true, accurate, and worth 
learning, it is a valuable asset in college work. Such know- 
ledge acquired in high school constantly serves college students 
as the intellectual basis of their advanced technical study. 

The value of the practical arts as preparation for college 
work is more clearly seen when it is realized that many of the 
vocational curricula of the modern university are but exten- 
sions upward of the high-school practical-arts courses. The 
engineering curricula are, in the main, advanced phases of 
the industrial arts as taught in the well-equipped, stronger 
high schools. The same may be said of the work of the 
agricultural college, the college of commerce, and the college 
home-economics courses with reference to the corresponding 
practical-arts subjects in the high school. This fact is not 
generally recognized but it seems clear that in each case both 
the higher and lower institution is dealing with the same 
general groups of practical arts. If the quality of the work 


of the high school continues to improve as it has in the past 
few years it is reasonable to expect that the college-preparatory 
values of their practical-arts courses soon will come fully to be 
recognized and they will be accorded the attention they 
deserve from school authorities. 














FIRST ANNUAL MODEL AIRPLANE TOURNAMENT 
OF THE LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


C. A. Kunou, Supervisor Manual Education, Los Angeles, California 


—— TOURNAMENT began at 8:00 a.m., on March 31, 
1928, and ended at 1:30 p.m. Boys from elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools participated in it. It demonstrated 
a successful cooperative joint action by the manual-education 
department of the elementary schools, and the vocational-edu- 
cation department of the junior and senior high schools. The 
tournament was duly authorized by the superintendent’s office 
and the board of education. It was sponsored by the junior 
chamber of commerce of Los Angeles and the Evening 
Express. The junior chamber of commerce presented two 
perpetual silver trophy cups to the schools winning the highest 
number of points in the various events for standardized types 
of aircraft, such as, gliders, double-spine gliders, commercial 
model airplanes, etc. There were about two thousand pupils 
present at the tournament which was held in the Hawley 
Playground Junior Airport, Avenue 26 and Lacy Street. 

This event, the first of its kind, the largest, and in its 
organization the most complete held under the auspices of 
the school department, was carried out successfully and without 
any accidents or mishaps whatever. While the school depart- 
ment had requisitioned ten policemen to preserve order, none 
of the officers were at any time required for any specific ser- 
vice because of the successful organization by the school de- 
partment and its instructors. 

The record of model airplane construction in the school 
department of Los Angeles dates back to about 1911, and was 
an outgrowth of the kite construction and kite tournaments 
as organized by the manual-education department of the ele- 
mentary schools. However, recent developments in air navi- 
gation, and the many phenomena attached thereto, have 
created a national demand for actual and practical instruction 
of pupils in the schools in their manual-education and voca- 
tional-education activities to develop a national air conscious- 
ness, and a general understanding and appreciation of the 
problems and phenomena of modern air navigation. The 
necessity for this was expressed at the last meeting of the 
department of superintendents of the National Education 
Association in Boston by Colonel Charles Lindbergh who ad- 
vocated that instruction in air navigation might be organized 
throughout the schools of the United States; and these 
expressions were approved by the superintendents of the schools 
of the United States. This airplane tournament may be con- 
sidered as the visible result of the first attempt to organize 
instruction in miniature air navigation in the schools of Los 
Angeles. It is the intention of making this an annual event 
in the same way that the schools of Los Angeles are holding 
annual model yacht regattas where marine crafts constructed 
by the pupils are sailed and trophies awarded. 

The organization of the airplane construction was under 
the direction of the director of vocational education of the 
high schools and the supervisor of manual education of the 
elementary schools, and the assistants in their respective de- 
partments. The organization consisted in the working out and 
issuing of instructions and drawings covering the various gliders 
and commercial model airplanes, for the guidance of teachers 
and pupils in their work. Teachers’ meetings were held at 
which a general attendance was secured. Teachers and pupils 
manifested a lively interest for this kind of work, and the 
educational results of it can hardly be overestimated. 

Following is a statement of the objectives given out at 
teachers’ meeting: 


“The airplane construction is to some extent an outgrowth of 
kite construction and kite tournaments. It is a more modern inter- 


pretation and application of that kind of work. Besides furnishing 
clean sport, airplane tournaments when rightly organized, serve as 
a means to develop universal understanding and skill relating to air 
navigation and may assist in the attainment of a national air 
supremacy. Thus, it has a national significance. Aircraft construction 
and tournaments are now a part of a national movement. There are 
national airplane clubs and national model airplane tournaments, and 
these efforts will develop in the present-day children an appreciation 
and understanding of air navigation in general.” 

Organization of Instruction 

“The time that ought to be given to this work may be de- 
termined as follows: 

“After presenting the work to all classes in the manual-education 
rooms, explaining the objectives and purposes of it, the teacher may 
divide the classes into two groups, one group to contain those who 
wish to partake in the construction of aircraft and in the tournament, 
and the other group to contain those who wish to go on with their 
regular work. On this basis and with this arrangement, teachers 
are at liberty to use as much time as they consider necessary to make 

is tournament a success. In many schools all pupils will desire 

to partake in this work. It is interesting, modern and up to date, 
and is a wholesome, timely variation of the regular work. 
Rules for Model Airplane Tournament 

In order to achieve uniformity, it was necessary to formulate rules, 
and the following is a copy of these rules issued as superintendent’s 
instruction: 

“Names of entrants should be sent to the offices of vocational 
and manual education on blanks printed for that purpose. Pupils 
entering the contest must have the consent of their parents. 

“A registration will be necessary at the field in which numbers 
will designate the entrants. Boys should bring a ticket from school 
signed by the shop instructor or principal, indicating name, school, 
and events. This ticket is to be presented to one of the registrars 
for classification. 

“Three groups will be in operation at the same time; namely, 
commercial models, being built like the large airplanes, with hollow 
fuselage and wings, and single- and double-spine models, and gliders 
(two sections) . 

“The scale model event has been taken off the contest list be- 
cause of the lack of a proper place to hold the exhibit. Two events 
are scheduled for boys under 12 years of age; namely, the glider 
contest for distance, and the glider duration contest. is does not 
prevent competition with larger groups if models show sufficient merit. 

“Rubber is the only motive power to be used. 

“If there is a considerable number of models of the commercial 
class where materials have been purchased ready for assembly (except 
small metal fixtures) a new class will be arranged for them. 

“The gliders and spine rubber-motor models will be launched 
from the hand. Commercial models must rise from a platform on 
their own power. 

“Entrants are limited to two events. 

“Three flights are allowed each participant in each of the two 
events. Events will be run off in groups numerically, and each par- 
ticipant must be ready when his number is called. In motor models, 
the winding must be ready when the number is called. 

“In all the contests the maximum of the three trials will be 
credited. 

“Only contestants and judges will be allowed on the field.” 
Events 

Double-spine, rubber- 

motor, distance 

Model airplane, com- 

mercial model, distance. 

(Must rise on own 

power.) 

Model airplane, com- 

mercial model, all or 
5. Single-spine, rubber- most of parts purchased 

motor, distance ready for assembly.” 

Rules for Judges of Airplane Tournament 

“Each contestant to bring his number from the registrar to the 
division location. 

“The events of a division to be grouped so as to make a workable 
number to a group. Each small group shall be finished before the 
next group is started. Each is entitled to three trials. All the boys 
of a small group shall have a first trial, than all a second trial, and 
each a third until the group is completed, the numbers to be called 
consecutively, unless some are missing from the group. A new group 


“For boys under 12 years: 


1. Glider, distance 
2. Glider, duration 


Free for all: 


3. Glider, distance 
4. Glider, duration 
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will then be handled in a like manner. No report goes to head- 
quarters until that event is finished for that division. 

“Each division should have four judges, a line-up man, an 
announcer, a- starter, and a recorder. Each division shall also have 
three measure men: one at each end of the tape, and a distance 
reader, except in the spine group where two sets of measure men 
will be needed. 

“The distance of a flight shall be from the starting point to 
the first contact with the ground, whether launched by hand or self- 
rising from the platform. The model must make the chalk line to 
get a measure and record. Models must also keep within the angle 
boundaries. The owner will not recover his model. It will be re- 
turned to him by a boy scout after the distance has been measured. 

“Speed will be essential on account of the large number of 
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and the decision of the winners has been rendered, the victors will 
be escorted by a teacher to the heads of the vocational- and manual- 
education departments for rewards. The judges record winners and 
send records to ial scorers, and the announcement wil! be made 
to all the divisions of the field.” 
Method of Obtaining Score Points 

Pupils whose model planes or gliders fly farthest or stay 
longest in the air attain first place in distance and duration 
flights. First place equals 5 score points, second place equals 
3 score points, and third place, 1 score point. The school 
attaining the greatest number of score points through its 
pupils wins first place and is awarded the trophy cup. Each 














SIXTH GRADE GLIDER BUILDERS—LAUNCHING DOUBLE SPINE MODEL AIRPLANE—SIXTH GRADE GLIDERS AND 
RIZE WINNERS—THE DIPLOMA 


PLANES—THE P 


entries, therefore, a good organization must be maintained. Three 
boys in proper order should be lined up back of the take-off. Models 
must be wound up a little in advance of take-off in order to be ready 
for their turn. Models wound by a winder will probably need a 
helper, but this should not be used as an opportunity to get near the 
participants’ quarters. 

Procedure 

“When the entrant’s number is called, he steps forward and 
launches his plane or glider. If it falls inside the chalk line or 
outside the angle lines, a zero is recorded for the flight and a scout 
brings in the model. If it goes beyond the chalk line, the distance 
reader of the measuring group marks the spot with a metal rod 
and tape men swing tape from chalk line across the marked location. 
Tape should line up with vortex of flying angle. As soon as distance 
is known it is called back by distance reader and it is announced by 
announcer of division and is recorded by division recorder. In long- 
distance flights, hundred-foot lengths will have to be measured off 
until location is reached. 

“A special group of judges will be necessary for duration flights. 
Stop watches will be used, and the group will pass from one division 
to another until all entries of this event are covered. 

“When all the participants of an event have had their turns, 


entrant is given a diploma specifying the event and place, 
and also a ribbon indicating the attainment. By this method 
both individual contestants and the school gain proper 
recognition. 

Method of Laying out a Miniature Airport 

In laying out a miniature airport on a playground or 
a field, use a steel tape for measurements and stake out the 
lines. Then use a line marker in lining up the arc and 
guide lines as shown in the diagram so that a system of 
measuring and scoring may be established. The field or play- 
ground must be free from shrubbery, trees and extensive 
playground apparatus. 

The Hawley playground was secured and the field 
mapped and laid out with geometrical sectors and arcs, as 
shown in the illustration, to determine the start and finish 
points of the flights of planes and gliders. This work was 
successfully carried out. Poles were driven into the ground 
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SKETCH SHOWING HOW TO LAY OUT A MINIATURE AIRPORT. 
A—Take-off platform. 

SE Fes ope 

OO—Arc of 60-ft. radius oye planes must fly to count. 

EE—Re-guide lines over which planes must not fly to count. 

FF—Playground or field. 

GG—Wire to keep out spectators. 
and wires stretched at the four different stations or miniature 
airports to handle the crowd of spectators and to facilitate 
the flying of the aircraft. 

At one end of the playground a miniature airport or 
station was established for commercial flying airplane models. 
Two stations or airports were established in the center of the 
field, one of which was for flying double-spine model planes 
and one for gliders. At the other end of the field, a minia- 
ture airport was laid out for children under 12 years of age 
for the flying of all kinds of planes and gliders constructed 
at home and in the schools. 

Organization, Committees, Personnel, Civic Institutions, 
Awarding of Trophies, Etc. 

The superintendent of schools placed an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of the contemplated airplane instruction 
and tournament. The junior chamber of commerce and the 
Los Angeles Evening Express sponsored the undertaking. The 
director of vocational apr in the high schools and the 
supervisor of manual education in the elementary schools were 
made chairman of the executive committee. The supervisor 
of industrial arts in junior and senior high schools and 
the assistant supervisors of manual education were chair- 
men of subcommittees. These men with their committees 
worked out instructions, forms for score cards, rules for 
judges, and rules for entering and flying of planes, and laying 
out the airports, etc., as shown in this report. Many instruc- 
tors from the elementary and high schools acted as judges 
and assisted materially in making the tournament a success. 

Diplomas and silk ribbons were printed and awarded to 
the winning pupils. Two perpetual cups were donated by 
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the junior chamber of commerce and were presented in a 
somewhat formal way to the winning elementary-school pupils. 
The superintendent of schools sent a personal representative, 
who, together with representatives of the junior chamber of 
commerce and the respective supervisors, attended the presenta- 
tion to stimulate interest and give official approval and com- 
mendation to the efforts of teachers, pupils, and schools. 

As shown by very recent articles and books on the sub- 
ject, this kind of school activity is becoming a national matter 
and should, in the writer’s opinion, receive proper recognition. 
The pupils of the winning school were sent to the auditorium 
of that school, and the cup was then presented to the winning 
pupils and to the school. 

Lastly, this descriptive report calls attention to the com- 
plete and every desirable cooperation between the elementary 
schools and the high schools in working out the tournament 
and its features. 

Bulletins of official commendation and approbation to the 
various schools, teachers and pupils were issued. Such appro- 
bation will surely inspire greater efforts in the future. 

The following is a summarization of the judges’ cards, showing 
the place won, the names of the winners, the school attended by the 

winner, the distance flown, and the duration in the air. 

COMMERCIAL MODEL AIRPLANE 
Place 

¥ 4 
2. Wilkes, Houston, John Burroughs je: H. S.. 

3. Hamilton, Lloyd, John Muir Jr. H. S 
GLIDER (Free for All) 

1. Nessamar, Alphonse, Mt. Vernon Jr. H. S 

2. Medina, Elisio, Loreto Street School 

3. Rasmussen, Torval, The Palms School 
GLIDER (Boys under 12 years) 

1. Offebach, Elbert, Normandie Avenue School 

> Linden, Joe, Loreto Street School 

3. Jones, Fred, Ramona School 
SINGLE SPINE (Rubber motor) 

1. Kanzuo, Endo, Belmont High School 

2. Williams, Harry, Belmont High School 

3. Mikelson, Truman, Narbonne High School 
DOUBLE SPINE (Rubber motor) 

1. Evans, David, Mt. Vernon Jr. H. S 

- Kramer, Robert, John Adams Jr. H. S 

Gould, James, Belmont High School 

COMMERCIAL MODEL AIRPLANE 
Place Pupil School 

1. Munyon, James, Los Angeles High School 

2. Yoshida, Jiro, Amelia Street School 

3. Lippert, Grant, J. A. Foshay Jr. H. S 

4. Snyder, Harry, Mt. Vernon Jr. H. S 
GLIDER (Free for All) 

1. Roccaford, John, Avenue 21 School 

2. Baird, Walter, Avenue 21 School 

3. Foglia, Charles, Loreto Street School 
GLIDER (Boys under 12 years) 

1. Dishberg, Willard, Avenue 21 School 

2. Yenari, Susumu, Amelia Street School 

3. Denny, Charles, Avenue 21 School 
SINGLE SPINE (Rubber motor) 

1. Williams, Harry, Belmont High School 

; i Truman, Narbonne High School 


. Gould, James, Belmont High School 

2. Kydd, Ernest Rose Hill School 

3. Kramer, Robert, John Adams Jr. H. S 
Final Score by Schools 


ELEMENTARY 


Place School 
. Avenue 21 


Avenue 21 School won the silver trophy cup for elementary 
schools presented by the junior chamber of commerce of Los Angeles. 
Junior and Senior High Schools 

1. Belmont High School 

2. Mt. Vernon Junior High School 

3. Los Angeles High School 

Belmont High School won the silver trophy + a for es La 
presented by the junior chamber of commerce of Los Angeles 
Table Pager J Number of Entrants 

Number of senior high schools 
Number of junior high schools 
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Total number of schools 


Records Established at the First Annual Model Airplane 
Tournament of the Los Angeles City Schools 
DISTANCE FLIGHTS 
COMMERCIAL MODEL PLANES—Rubber motor 
154 feet—High-school pupil 
134 feet—Elementary-school pupil 
GLIDERS—Free for All 
210% feet—Elementary-school pupil 
No high-school pupils placed 
GLIDERS—Boys under 12 years of age 
193% feet—Elementary-school pupil 
No high-school pupils placed 
SINGLE SPINE PLANES—Rubber motor 
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135 feet—High-school pupil 

No elementary-school pupils placed 
DOUBLE SPINE PLANES—Rubber motor 

417 feet—High-school pupil 

158 feet—Elementary-school pupil 

DURATION FLIGHTS 

COMMERCIAL MODEL PLANES—Rubber motor 

19.2 Seconds—Junior high-school pupil 

No elementary-school pupils placed 
GLIDERS—Free for All 

9.6 seconds—Junor-high-school pupil 

5.4 seconds—Elementary-school pupil 
GLIDERS—Boys under 12 years of age 

5.8 seconds—Elementary-school pupil 

No high-school pupils placed 
SINGLE SPINE GLIDERS—Rubber motor 

22.2 seconds—High-school pupil 

No elementary-school pupils placed 
DOUBLE SPINE PLANES—Rubber motor 

71.2 seconds—Junior-high-school pupil 

No elementary-school pupils placed 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT OF 
PART-TIME VOCATIONAL-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Robert W. Tarbell, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL is getting over 

the stage of haphazard management. The time is pass- 
ing when pupils may come and go as they please, learn or fail 
as they are inclined, and be carried through on the tide of 
circumstance. We are learning how to do things scientifically, 
are taking all the factors into account, and are using every 
possible influence in the school to properly educate the rising 
generation. 

Pupils come into contact with two general types of influ- 
ence from the standpoint of the faculty. One of these forces 
is found in the classroom and is of an instructional nature. 
The other consists of the management of pupils and classes as 
they move through the schools. This second activity has to do 
with administering the attendance law, grouping, grading, pro- 
moting, recording, etc., and falls quite largely to the principal 
and superintendent. 

The part-time vocational schools have brought many new 
problems to the front, which call for careful, scientific thought. 
Some of these are of an instructional nature and others fall 
under the head of administration. The work of these schools 
has thrown the pupil and his needs so clearly into the lime- 
light that we would do well to view all the problems collec- 
tively, from the one angle of greatest service to the individual 
and society. The field is so large, however, that all these 
matters cannot be considered in one brief article. This dis- 
cussion is therefore limited to some of the administrative 
problems that arise in connection with the management of 
pupils. 

The Census 

a) The field of Operation. 

A public school turns to the census to determine the size 
of its job. As this changes from year to year, the plans of 
the school system are altered to meet the varying needs. Part- 
time vocational schools are also interested in the census, but 
their angle of interest is a little different. In a. part-time 
vocational school it is assumed that pupils will have reached 
the age and grade where legal permission is given to leave 
the full-time school and enter employment. These require- 
ments vary in different parts of the country. Perhaps an age 
of 14 years and an elementary-school diploma, as are neces- 
sary in Wisconsin, represent average conditions. We are in- 
terested at this point in noting that the work of the part-time 
school begins when the pupil lays aside his books and goes 
to work. Then he is inducted into the vocational school to 
receive a special kind of education that will fit him better 
for the world of work. It is very clearly within this field 


of operation that the part-time school must function. The 
census is taken by listing that group of boys and girls who 
have gone to work, but are still under the part-time require- 
ments. 

b) Checking the Census. 

It is one thing to have to administer a law; it may be 
quite another thing to devise a workable plan and put it 
into practice. It may be difficult to locate those who are to 
attend in some cases, and someone must find them and bring 
them to the part-time school. In those states where a work 
permit is issued to children, the checking should be com- 
paratively easy. The permits are handled by a judge or some 
duly authorized official. The principal of a part-time school 
should make the necessary arrangements with this official, so 
that full and effective information will be furnished concern- 
ing the location of each pupil. This constitutes the census 
problem of the school. 

The Attendance Department 

We have sometimes tried to give the truancy officer a 
new name to soften the reputation his work gives him, but 
the bold fact remains that he is charged with bringing in 
pupils who would otherwise evade the law. If all the parents 
and pupils in the community were sufficiently informed as to 
the school law, and desired to meet its requirements, there 
would be little, if any, need for an attendance department. 
Until such a time arrives we shall continue to rely on the 
services of these officers. 

a) Type of Pupils. 

In order to deal successfully with people one should 
understand something about their state of mind. This means 
that we must study, and if need be, correct their viewpoint. 
The attendance officers meet situations daily, which call for 
an abundance of sympathetic understanding of human nature. 
They are in the midst of the problems that call for tact, 
patience, firmness, and an intuitive sense of the evasions and 
excuses of people. In a part-time school, the problem is a 
little different than elsewhere and probably more difficult. 
While pupils are attending a full-time school, they form the 
habit of regular attendance. They have no other interests 
of a major nature to draw them away into other activities. 
Through years of custom they accept the school as a matter 
of course. It is different in a part-time school, partly due to 
the fact that this is a new institution’ Society does not 
usually accept innovations in a year or so. It may take a 
generation before the program of part-time education is re- 
ceived with full support and cooperation. Another cause is 
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found in the job contact. When pupils go to work they turn 
with anticipation and considerable eagerness to the new ex- 
periences which they encounter. The job, with its novel 
activities, strange people, and the pay envelope, now becomes 
the absorbing factor. The short period in school each week 
is liable to be irksome, especially where the pay is reduced 
because of the school attendance. During the transition stage, 
while the public is being educated to the advantages of part- 
time schools, there will naturally be misunderstandings as to 
their purposes. The attendance department experiences a 
cross section of this situation in its work of administering 
the law. 

b) Legal Phase of Compulsory Attendance. 

One duty of the attendance department is to interpret 
the law. This function in an intregal part of the work. An 
explanation from a visiting official will settle the misunder- 


standing and make an enthusiastic supporter of the new 


am. 
"eThe mechanics of administration depend somewhat upon 
the local situation and the size of the system. The human- 
element side of the work will be much the same as with the 
full-time schools. The checking of cars, visitation, court cases, 
and reports, are matters of routine to an experienced personnel. 
A difference enters, however, in the fact that there is a three- 
fold interest now, consisting of the home, the school, and the 
employer. Some aspects of the employer relations will be 


discussed later. 
Classification of Pupils 

a) The Problem Stated. 

In order to get a real view of the problems involved in 
the classification of pupils in a part-time school, one should 
visit such an institution and see the boys and girls as they 
enter. They come from different grades and with varying 
ranges of ability, inclinations, and purposes. They come 


largely in response to the mandate of the law and may need 
some leavening influence before they can be assimilated 


properly. They are to be placed in classes according to their 
special needs. The individual differences noted above, and 
the fact that this is a part-time program of short duration, 
make the needs of an efficient scheme of classification im- 
mediate and imperative. Let us discuss several features of the 
job. 

b) Theory of Classification and Promotion. 

This group of pupils, assembled from all parts of the 
community, is to be sorted out and placed in classes where 
suitable instruction can be given. The initial ability of each 
is to be determined, so that instruction will begin on the 
proper level and promotions follow as deserved. Arrange- 
ments ate to be such that the different pupils will receive the 
best possible aid, according to their capacities, and that each 
will move along without loss of time toward preparation for 
the selected vocation. The theory of it all is indeed quite 
simple. It is not difficult to picture a workable plan on 
paper. This is the vision which must be in mind before con- 
crete steps can be taken. 

c) Difficulties of Administration. 

Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties encountered by 
the average part-time school, in its work of classification, arises 
from the fact that the world contains so many different occu- 
pations and the choices of pupils are so varied. Dr. Snedden 
has pointed out that there are literally hundreds of vocations, 
and schools cannot afford to teach all of them. Apparently 
a school cannot maintain classes of two or three pupils in a 
given vocation, even though there is a demand for. instruction 
in that field. The line must be drawn somewhere or the cost 
will be prohibitive. 

Another administrative problem arises from the fact that 
choices may not be evenly distributed throughout the institu- 
tion. A large number of pupils may select the metal-trades 
courses at one time and overcrowd that department, leaving 
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some other rooms with smaller classes. Some arrangements 
may be made for temporarily enlarging the overtaxed depart- 
ment, or routing some pupils in other directions. This can 
be handled only as the specific situation arises. 

A third problem grows out of the inability of school 
people to determine with any degree of certainty what occu- 
pation a pupil should choose. There are certain objective 
facts as to the number of people in different occupations, 
what the requirements and rewards are, etc., but we have 
scarcely begun to measure a pupil to see his own worth as 
a factor in success. When more progress in this line has been 
made, the work of classification will move on apace, fewer 
mistakes will be made, and the returns to society will be 
greater. 

There are a number of situations which must be met and 
solved. Each year brings its quota. These problems are not 
impossible of solution, and they are mentioned merely to in- 
dicate their nature. That they are being met and worked 
out in a measure is proved by the progress and success of 
these schools. 

d) Individual Instruction. 

Part-time schools were not long in discovering the basic 
fact of large individual differences. Teachers are making 
considerable use of the plan of individual instruction in order 
to meet conditions as they find them. By this arrangement, 
each pupil can be moved along at a rate suited to his capacity, 
so that the maximum benefits may be realized. It is not the 
purpose here to discuss the merits of this method of teaching, 
but merely to mention it as a very desirable administrative 
feature. 

Special Cases 

a) The Retarded Pupil. 

Studies made by Counts, Ayres, and others, point to the 
fact that there is a gradual elimination from the full-time 
schools of those who are unwilling or unfitted to go on. Eco- 
nomic necessity is only a minor cause of elimination. Pupils 
either cannot learn, because of some mental or physical defect, 
or do not desire to go further. This brings many into the 
part-time schools who are retarded in some way. There are 
various degrees of retardation, and they arise from several 
causes. It must not be understood that these pupils are a 
collection of misfits. In many respects they are a virile and 
responsive group. Much of the retardation is measurable 
in terms of their reaction to the old course of study which 
they left. This puts the problem squarely up to the part-time 
school to provide something more nearly adapted to the needs 
of these boys and girls. Within the group there are those 
who are retarded to the extent that they cannot make much 
headway with any schoolwork. These constitute the residue 
which is sure to settle to a low point in time. What to do 
with these is a real problem, as yet only partially solved. 

b) The Accelerated Pupil. 

There also are pupils in the group who would rank high 
in an intelligence test, who are not in any sense retarded, and 
are in fact accelerated. They are capable of making rapid 
progress and constitute a problem in administration because 
they do not move at a normal rate. The administrative difh- 
culties will largely disappear as the curriculum becomes per- 
fected, so that there is cause for optimism in this respect. 

c) The Unclassified Pupil. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that there 
are some pupils who desire instruction in a vocation which 
is not offered in the school. Lack of facilities may delay the 
inauguration of a course of study for a small group. It 
is necessary to decide on certain policies as to work that will 
be given. But this does not prevent the problem from arising 
repeatedly with a few pupils who still ask for special work. 
It is a real problem to provide suitable and satisfying instruc- 
tional material for pupils who know what they want but 
cannot get it. 
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These several different types of special cases—the acceler- 
ated, retarded, and unclassified—call for careful consideration. 
The greatest good for them appears to be found in the plan of 
individual instruction. 

d) Disciplinary Problems. 

Discipline in a school system is partly an administrative 
matter. There are a number of items coming under the head 
of discipline, which pertain to other things besides punishment 
for wrong doing. As already mentioned in this article, the 
entire school 1 should ever keep in mind that the 
part-time pupil has a changed outlook, due to his contact with 
employment. Repressive measures will not work in the same 
way that they did in the grades. These part-time students 
must be appealed to from the standpoint of their wider experi- 
ences. The problem of discipline consists of setting up the 
various general regulation for pupil conduct about the insti- 
tution, providing means for administering them, and making 
adjustments and decisions as occasion arises. It is a problem 
for the entire faculty. 

Employer-Pupil Problems 

Part-time schools must ever be cognizant of the fact that 
the employer is a factor of consequence in the program. He 
is interested in various ways and has his own problems of 
readjustment in connection with this plan of education. 

a) The Legal Side. 

States which have a program of part-time education are 
working under legal requirements concerning it. Where 


pupils are to be drawn away from industry to attend school 
there must be some arrangement by which the program will 
function. The responsibility for making it work devolves 
upon the school. Laws often need to be interpreted to em- 
ployers, and adjustments can be made so that hardships are 
not too severe upon them. The principal must not forget that 


this is a threefold program. 

b) Advising. 

There are many problems growing out of the matters 
just discussed that call for advice to both pupil and employer. 
These may even be considered in group meetings where the 
interests of pupil, school, and employer are discussed. Em- 
ployers may desire to group their pupils according to a plan 
of their own, so that certain courses can be given. The school 
administrator should consider these wishes carefully and co- 
operate as far as possible with the wishes of industry. 

c) Tardiness and Absence. 

A few pupils will persist in being delinquent in matters 
of attendance. It seems to be a habit with some people to 
be tardy. Absence is not an uncommon thing with some 
pupils. The school has a new means of handling this matter, 
now that the employer has become a party to the program. 
Reports should be made to the employer, covering the attend- 
ance of his boys and girls, as well as their progress in school. 
The cooperation of the shop will go a long way toward cor- 
recting careless habits among the pupils. In some cases wages 
have been withheld for unnecessary absence from school. This 
usually has a good effect. 

d) Seasonal Employment. 

There are certain kinds of employment which are ex- 
tremely seasonal. Others run along with continued regularity. 
Some work takes employees out of the city for several days 
at a time. It frequently happens that boys are sent out to 
work on a job, under the supervision of an older person, and 
cannot get back to attend school on the regular day. The 
work may be either rushed or slack for a period. All these 
conditions have an effect on school attendance and point to 
the necessity of special arrangements between the school and 
employment. 

Guidance and Counseling 

More and more it seems to be the function of schools 
to take on activities outside of formal instruction. The 
guidance movement, which started a few years ago, began as 
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a means of guiding youth into proper occupations. It ‘s 
coming to be recognized very clearly that there are several! 
activities in the guidance program. While much of it is 
correlated with the instructional material, still there are a:! 
ministrative features to be considered. 

a) Employment. 

The school can very readily become a juvenile employ. 
ment agency, by providing a clearing house for the pupils and 
employers. Pupils may be listed for positions, and employers 
may be advised as to suitable help. This is a real bit of 
service for both parties and goes a long way toward winning 
and maintaining approval for the school. But it cannot be 
done properly unless it is given sufficient attention. However 
light the duties may be, the machinery should be constantly 
in order, so that it will function full time, if necessary. 

b) Occupational Choice. 

The school should not be satisfied to merely find jobs 
for pupils. The entire program of life ambitions and a 
permanent vocation should be a vital part of the curriculum. 
There are several ways of handling this phase of the work 
and the principal should set up a plan that will function. 

c) Moral and Educational Guidance. 

The day seems to be passing when schools can be content 
to give instruction in subject matter only. Increasing atten- 
tion should be given to the personal outlook and even habits 
of pupils. Society is turning more to the school as a public 
agency to prepare the youth of the country for complete 
living. Moral and educational guidance has a proper place 
in the work of the part-time school. 

d) Health Work. 

Much good can be done to better the health of pupils 
by instituting some suitable health work in the schools. The 
exact form that this will take depends upon local conditions. 
Part of this service may be secured from the health depart- 
ment or from practicing physicians. Health instruction may 
be included in the curriculum. Various activities may form a 
part of the general program of guidance toward better health. 
All of these different phases of the guidance work call for 
planning and administrative arrangements. 

Needs 

It is perhaps a little too soon to attempt to state all the 
needs of part-time pupils. These will become more apparent 
as experience points the way. It is possible to indicate some 
things, however, that should be kept in mind as general 
principles. 

a) School Spirit. 

Whenever large numbers of people congregate frequently, 
acquaintances spring up and a group consciousness develops. 
This feeling of social homogeneity is one of the strongest forces 
we have in the development and control of societies in general, 
and the school is no exception. There is this difficulty in a 
part-time school. The pupils do not meet frequently enough 
to develop a school spirit naturally. Also, the entire student 
body does not meet at the same time. Considerable stimula- 
tion may therefore be necessary to foster this feeling of social 
solidarity. Various plans have been tried successfully. It 
is a matter that should be inaugurated as an administrative 
measure and conducted as a proposition for the entire school. 

b) Instruction. 

It may not be amiss at this time to point out that the 
success of a part-time school rests in a large measure upon the 
work done in the classroom. This may sound like a platitude, 
for the same thing can be said of any school. It will be neces- 
sary to keep in mind that a part-time school serves the indi- 
vidual during short periods, say, one day a week, and this 
requires a high grade of teaching. Live, up-to-date instruc- 
tion must be the rule, and it takes ‘capable instructors to pro- 
vide instructional activities that will prepare these students for 
a worthy place. in society. 





SIXTH-GRADE CONTRACT 


Fred W. Megow, Instructor, Cheltenham Township Public Schools, Elkins Park, Pa. 


NDUSTRIAL-ARTS TEACHERS who work under the 

Dalton or a similar plan, complain that contracts cannot 
be worked out in shop courses. This is not true, because 
though it is difficult to put this work into contract form, never- 
theless it is not impossible. The author is using the contract 
method with success in the 6th grade. The contract de- 
scribed here covers a period of five weeks and is divided into 
two units which are subdivided into smaller units. The fol- 
lowing is the organization of the contract. 


Bookrack, Figure 1 
Contract No. 1 
A. Mechanical Drawing. First Unit 
Time—Five weeks at 114 hours per week 
1. Job No. 1 Fig. 2 
2. Job No. 2 Fig. 3 
3. Job No. 3 Fig. 4 
Supplementary Jobs 
1. Isometric of Job Numbers 1, 2, 3 
B. Woodworking. Second Unit 
. Job No. Fig. 2 
. Job No. Fig. 3 
. Job No. Fig. 4 
. Job No. Cut Bottom Piece 
. Job No. Sanding Parts 
. Job No. Assembling 25 min. 
. Job No. Finishing 40 min. 
Too often the teacher does not make proper correlation 
between certain subjects. The contract here described covers 
mechanical drawing and woodworking. When the project was 
selected, it was not only to serve as a medium for teaching 
the fundamentals of woodworking, but the fundamentals of 
mechanical drawing as well. Why should a boy be asked to 
go through various steps in mechanical drawing on problems 
not bearing directly on the finished product? In this contract 
every problem has its direct relation to all other jobs. The 
boy will become very interested in his drawing because of 
this direct relationship. The author has worked out a series 
of contracts for the 6th grade of which this is the first. 


The purpose of our 6th-grade course of industrial arts 
in the Cheltenham township schools is to prepare the boy for 
his junior-high-school work. The differentiation is limited to 
woodworking and drawing and it is in these two lines of work 
that the boy is taught the fundamentals. 

He is first started out in mechanical drawing, the main 
purpose of which is to teach the proper use of the pencil, T 
square, triangle, drawing board, rule, and to give an under- 
standing of the relation between the views in orthographic 
projection. Much emphasis is placed on the correct reading of 
the rule. The 6th-grade boy cannot be expected to attain 
the same standard in drawing that is exacted of the high-school 
boy. With this thought in mind, the boy is first taught to 
understand views and their relation, and then neatness is grad- 
ually stressed as he advances. 

Because mechanical drawing and woodworking are to be 
correlated, the problem selected for the first contract should 
be one which involves the very first steps in both woodwork- 
ing and mechanical drawing. The contract here described 
brings out these elementary steps. 

Mechanical Drawing 

Previous to the 6th grade, the boys have had no prepara- 
tion for mechanical drawing except reading the rule and some 
practice in lettering. The work must therefore begin with a 
simple problem such as is shown in Figure 2. Figure 1 may 
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be enlarged on a large sheet, to be used with the model in 
explaining the work to the pupils. The teacher also should 
have a model of each of the drawings which the pupil is to 
make. The second problem involves new processes, as does 
also the third. Figure 5 can be used as a required problem if 
time permits, otherwise isometrics of Figures 2, 3, and 4 can 
be used as supplementary problems. 

If the teacher has sufficient time to organize the work 
to get ideal results, job sheets should be worked out for each 
problem. These will be found to conserve time and be con- 
ducive to better results. The demonstration is used just the 
same, but the fact that the boy has a job sheet to refer to, 
helps to make the demonstration more effective. 


Woodworking 

After the drawings are finished, the woodworking is 
started. The material is all cut to thickness and width, but 
left % in. to 4 im. longer than necessary. — 

The first problem will be to cut the ends to length; 
the second is the notching of the ends; the third involves ‘the 
cutting of the top corners, and the drilling of the holes; the 
fourth requires the bottom piece to be cut to length; the fifth 
directs that each piece be sandpapered, the sixth calls for 
the assembly of the bookrack, and the last step is to apply 
the finish. 

This contract should not take the majority of the boys 
over seven and one-half hours to complete. 

As the contract is practically a new device in industrial 
arts, the author, as well as many other teachers, would like to 
share in any other experimentation along this line. 





PROGRAMS FOR THE AUDITORIUM 


Paul V. Wilcox, Grand Island, Nebraska 


* SEARCHING for material which would be appropriate 
for a manual-arts program to be presented during the 
junior-high-school auditorium period, it seemed that almost 
nothing could be found except the usual run of plays and 
entertainments, which, of course, had no connection with the 
manual-arts department. 

Because of this lack of material, it became necessary to 
invent programs which would attempt to fill the bill. 

Two of these plays, or sketches, are presented here in 
hopes that other shopmen who need to put on programs for 
the auditorium period may find some help in meeting the 
problem. 

The first short sketch was a part of a program which 
the school worked out for publicity week. Each department 
presented some sort of sketch which would give the public 
an idea of the work being done in the modern school system. 
After the different sketches were handed in, the dramatic-arts 
department undertook the task of weaving them together so 
that the stage presentation would show some continuity. 

The patrons of the school were invited to attend the 
program and the words of praise voiced that evening and later 
seemed to indicate that a better understanding of the work 
being undertaken in the school had resulted. 

SKETCH FOR HOME MECHANICS 

(Jack crosses stage from right carrying a kit of tools. He 
is dressed in working clothes. Sam and Bob come on stage 
from left carrying ball, bat, etc., and meet Jack at center of 
stage. They seem surprised to see Jack dressed for work.) 

Bos 

Hello there, Jack. What are you doing with all that 
stuff you’re carrying? 

SAM 

We're going down on the lot and choose up. Big doin’s— 
come on along. 

Jack 
No—can’t do it—I’m going to be busy all day. 
Bos 


What do you have in that satchel anyhow? 
Bos 
That’s my kit of tools. I’m the neighborhood handy man 
now. I’ve got a lot of repair jobs booked for today. That’s 
the best way I know of to earn the money I’m going to need 
some day to pay my way through a technical school or en- 
gineering college. 
Sam 
Say, where did you pick up all this stuff about repairing? 
The only thing I know about mechanics is that when I step 
on the starter of my dad’s car the old buss will start poppin’— 
that is, if all the buttons and dodads are set right. 
Bos 
Me, too. What I don’t know about being a boy mechanic 
would fill a lot of books. 
Jack 
Oh, it isn’t so hard when you’ve studied it a little. I 
took home mechanics at Walnut Junior and was never so in- 
terested in anything in my life. That shopwork made school 
worth going to for me. 
Bos 
My mother wanted me to fix the doorbell last Saturday 
but I didn’t know where to start in. 


Jack 
Home mechanics teaches us all kinds of home repair and 
if a fellow wants to get anything out of that course he can 


sure turn his knowledge to good account. Last Saturday I 
earned a good day’s wages on simple repair jobs. 


Sam 
When anything goes wrong at our house we have to call 
in a mechanic from down town—and believe me they sure 
charge for their work. 
Jack 
There is no reason why you fellows can’t do all the simple 
home repairwork such as fixing dripping faucets, wiring and 
repairing doorbells, repairing locks, patching concrete walks, 
cleaning stopped-up sink traps and a lot of other repairs that 
a home needs once in a while. All you have to do is to register 
for home mechanics and put a little effort into getting some- 


thing out of it. 


Bos 
I believe I’ll take your advice. It would be a lot of fun 
to know how to do those things even if I never made a cent 
from it. 
SaM 
Me, too. I could save the folks a lot of money in repair 


bills. 
Bos 


Well, don’t work too hard today. 
Sam 
Let us know how much you make. 


Jack 

All right; see you later. (Picks up kit and goes off left. 
Bob and Sam depart right.) 

The second sketch is one which could be staged by the 
electrical-shop pupils. In our own presentation of the play 
the auditorium was wired for three loud speakers, one at the 
front and one on each side of the room. The speakers were 
all connected in series and plugged into the main radio set 
which was placed in the motion-picture booth at the rear. A 
phonograph adapter or electrical pick-up unit and a small 
cabinet phonograph, borrowed from the music department, 
completed the apparatus necessary for the program to go “on 
the air.” A radio set on the stage, which was not connected, 
was used to give the idea that the different members of the 
cast were actually tuning in to the station they wished to listen 
to. Records were selected which fitted into the play and 
gave the audience quite a sampling of music, due to the 
various tastes of the members of the family who tuned in. 
The length of the program can be adjusted to suit conditions 
because more music can be used or less, as time permits. The 
phonograph adapter acts as the broadcasting station and uses 
only the detector and audio-amplification part of the set. The 
adapter picks up the music from the revolving record, passes 
it to the detector, through the audio stages of the set and 
through the speakers into the auditorium. 

If the fact is not generally known that the music comes 
through an electrical pick-up from a record, the effect is very 
realistic indeed. 

Radio for the Family 
CAST 

Mrs. Jones; Mr. Jones; Gorman Jones; Woodrow Jones; 
George Jones; Charles Jones; Arthur; Chester; Bud. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones are typical Grand-Island parents, 
with a fine family of boys, whose interests differ quite widely. 
Gorman is a senior in high school, about 17, is quite a sheik 
and very popular with the ladies. Woodrow, about 12, likes 
good music and plays the violin. George, about 5 or 6, likes 
bedtime stories. Charles, about 14, goes to Walnut Junior 
and plays basketball. 

SCENE 

Living room of the Jones home. Mr. and Mrs. Jones 

have settled down for the evening. Mrs. Jones is mending 
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the boys’ clothes, while Mr. Jones is enjoying his Daily Inde- 


pendent. 
Mrs. Jones 
I do wish the boys would have a little more regard for 
their clothes. It seems like I don’t get anything done for 
mending their trousers or patchin’ shirts and sewing on buttons. 
Mr. Jones 
Well, mother, you know the old saying, “boys will be 
boys,” and I guess our boys are no exception. (Pauses.) They 
sure do an awful sight of tearing around though. I'll have 
to admit. Seems like they all have to have new outfits every 


payday. 
Mrs. Jones 
And this needle of mine is all that keeps ’em together 
between times. . 
Mr. Jones 
(Reads a moment, then): Mother, where are all the 
boys tonight? Seems like it hasn’t been so quiet around here 
for a coon’s age. (Continues reading.) 
Mrs. Jones 
Oh, Gorman is upstairs slickin’ down his hair and doing 
a lot of primpin’. He’s been rushin’ a girl in his class at senior 
high. He seems to have a bad case. 
Mr. Jones 
Well, he’ll get over that. 


lot cleaner anyway. 


He keeps his neck and ears a 


Mrs. Jones 
(Continuing.) And Woodrow is getting ready to go take 
his violin lesson. Charles has to get his algebra for Mr. Bell’s 
class tomorrow before he goes out with the boys to practice 
basketball, and Georgie is in playing with his blocks and toys. 
Mr. Jones 
(Reads a little, then says): There certainly is a lot of 
stuff on the air these nights. The radio programs listed in 
the Independent have almost every kind of entertainment a 
person could wish for. Just think of the opportunities the 
young folks have nowadays, mother. There’s the radio and 
the automobile and all kinds of electrical apparatus. Why, 
Charles wants to drive the Ford to school every day now. 
He says Nat Geer and some of the rest of the kids have 
Fords of their own to drive to school or any place they want 
to go. Why, just think, mother, when we were young we 
never even dreamed of doing the things the youngsters do 


today. 
Mrs. Jones 

No, we certainly didn’t have the advantages they have 
nowadays (pauses), but we had more real fun when we were 
youngsters. We had to create our own games and entertain 
oursélves, but the young folks today have to seek amusement 
from some source outside themselves; like going to a cheap 
movie and seeing Tom Mix try to break his fool neck and 
shoot up the landscape. If they listen to music it must be 
jazzy, with a lot of wailing saxophones going crazy. A bunch 
of savages beating their war drums is what it sounds like to me. 

Mr. Jones 

Now, mother, you mustn’t be too hard on the youngsters. 
Of course, we had lots of fun when we were kids, but just 
think of the modern inventions that make life so well worth 
living—so comfort-giving and so efficient today. Why, our 
boys can tell you all about the radio, the automobile, the water 
faucet, the doorbell, electric motors and lots of other things 
chat our wildest dreams never pictured a few years ago. These 
modern youngsters can take all these things apart and tell 
you just what makes them tick. No, mother, I think you’re 
all wrong about the kids of today. I think they deserve lots 
of credit for being able to keep their heads above water in a 
world which is changing so rapidly that we can hardly keep 
tcack of the latest developments. Why, it was only last night 
that I had to have Charles fix the radio. All I can do with 
it is to turn it on, but he knows all about it. He and Gorman 
lave had so much shopwork at school in electricity, home 
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mechanics, automobile, and woodwork, that they can do almost 
anything around the home. If they hadn’t overhauled the 
car this spring we would have had to pay more than fifty dol- 
lars to have it done. No, mother, the modern youngster is 
all right, he’s just as good as his dad was, and he knows twice 
as much about what is happening in the world as his dad did 
when he was young. 
Mrs. Jones 
Yes, I'll have to admit they know lots about mechanics 
but I wouldn’t give much for their taste in music. I’m glad 
we can turn to what we want on the radio. 
Mr. Jones 
Yes, here’s Henry Field with a program of old-time songs, 
and Clay Center has a program that looks good, too. K.G.E.O. 
(local station) down at the Yancey Hotel (local) seems to 
have a good program. (Rises and goes to radio.) Let’s turn 
over to Henry Field and see what he has to offer. (Snaps on 
set and record of old-time song plays.) 
(As record nears end Gorman comes in dressed for a 
date.) (Set snapped off.) 
GorMAN 
I should think that old stuff would get on your nerves! 
Why do you always have to turn to those farmer stations? 
Get something up to date, something snappy! Randall’s Royal 
ought to be on at Omaha about this time. (Tunes.) (Jazz 
orchestra selection plays.) Yep, there they are. Listen to this. 
(Seems enthusiastic, snaps fingers with music, etc.) (When 
piece is finished Gorman says): The Two Black Crows are 
on tonight from the Columbia Chain; I ought to be able to 
bring them in. (Record by Two Black Crows plays.) 
(Woodrow comes in carrying violin case, wears large 
spectacles, big black flowing tie., When record ends, Gorman 
snaps off set.) 
Wooprow 
Goodness sakes, why do you listen to a vulgar thing like 
that? Let me find some good music. (Tunes.) There’s 
something at WLS that ought to satisfy everyone. (Violin 
record plays, he listens intently, very interested.) 
(As record begins, Gorman is disgusted and leaves, 


saying:) 
GorMAN 

Good night! I’m glad I have to go! 

(As record nears end, Georgie comes in carrying doll or 
teddy bear. When record is finished, Woodrow snaps off set 
and leaves with violin case.) 

GEORGIE 

Mamma, I want to get WGN. Uncle Billy is going to 
tell stories tonight. 

Mrs. Jones 

All right, Georgie, but you must hop into bed just as 
soon as he is through. (Georgie tunes, children’s record 
plays.) (Charles comes in as record nears end, stands and 
listens. Mother sends Georgie to bed:) All right, Georgie, 
kiss mother and dad good night and climb into bed. (Georgie 
goes to bed.) 

(Knock is heard at door.) 

CHARLES 

T’ll go. That’s the gang after me to go to school and 
practice basketball. Come in, you fellows. (Enter Bud, 
Chester, and Arthur, friends of Charles, with basketball suits.) 

Bup 

Hello, Chick. How do you do, Mrs. Jones. Hello, Mr. 
Jones. 
(Mrs. Jones nods.) 

Mr. Jones 
Sit down, boys, and make yourselves at home. 
Mrs. Jones 

Land sakes, boys, don’t you ever get tired of playing bas- 
ketball? It isn’t enough to play after school; you even have 
to go back after supper! 
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CHESTER 
Well, you see, Mrs. Jones, the Barr-Walnut league games 
were played tonight after school, so we have to practice after 
supper. That only happens once a week, though. 
ARTHUR 
We don’t dare let a day slip by without practice because 
we're out to win that Barr game this year. They beat us by 
, one point last year but they'll have to play some red-hot 
basketball to throw us this year, I’ll tell the world! 
Mk. Jones 
Well, we'll come out and give you our moral support 
when the season opens. That’s a real game, basketball. We 
saw that Barr-Walnut game last year. That was a thriller 
all right. 
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CHARLES 
Well, we still (glances at his watch) have a little time 
left, let’s twist the dials once. KFAB ought to be on. (Record 
plays.) (When finished, Charles snaps off set and says:) 
Well, come on, gang, let’s go toss a few baskets. (The) 
leave.) 
Mr. Jones 
(Watches boys leave and then says:) Well, mother, it’s « 
good thing our tastes are not all alike. It would be a hum 
drum old world if we were all cut from the same pattern. 
- Mrs. Jones 
Yes, dad, I guess you’re right. Some day they'll live in 
a quieter way but now they are living the best time of their 
lives: SCHOOL DAYS. , 


Curtain 


CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE 
AND SKILL IN SHOPWORK 


S. S. Sutherland, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 


ta RESULTS of a study recently made at Iowa State 
College to determine the relation between the intelligence 
ratings of 210 college freshmen and the grades they received 
in shopwork indicate that a high positive correlation between 
these factors exists. 

The intelligence ratings used in this study were secured 
from the psychology department of the college, and repre- 
sented the relative standing of these students in the test given 
every freshman who enters the institution. This test has been 
devised by the psychology department for this purpose, and 
is a revision of the army alpha test. Letter ratings designate 
the relative mental capacity of each student, an A or B grade 
ranking as “superior”; C+, C, or C— as “average,” and D 
or E as “inferior.” 

The 210 agriculture freshmen, whose cases were studied, 
were divided according to their mental capacity as follows: 

Superior 
Average 


That there is a very close relationship between mental 
capacity and skill in shopwork is shown by the fact that 51 
per cent of the 31 men in this group rated as above average 
in mentality, received shop grades between 90 and 100 per 
cent, while in the “inferior” group of 59 students, only 6 
or 10 per cent proved as able in the shop. 

Ninety per cent of the “inferior” group received shop 
grades rated as average or below. 

Sixty per cent of the “average” group received grades 
between 82 and 89 per cent in the shopwork. 

The following table shows the distribution of the students 
in each of the three “intelligence levels” according to the shop 
grades received. 

Number receiving shop grades of: 

Intelligence 
Reng DE C+CGC— AB Touk 
A-B 4 ll 16 31 
tt. 2 73 26 120 
D-E 18 35 6 59 
Totals 43 119 48 210 
Stated in another way, the correlation between these two 


factors was: 
IRE St es ah 107 cases 


One place removed in 
Two places removed in 

Eighteen D-E, 73 C, and 16 A-B students made shop 
grades that correlated exactly with their intelligence ratings. 
The 4 “bright” students fell by the wayside, and the 6 “in- 
ferior” students who climbed the ladder to the honor roll, 
furnished the 10 cases where the percentage of error was 
greatest. 

The two courses (farm mechanics, and farm carpentry), 
from which grades were secured for use’ in this study were 
strictly shop courses. The subject matter of the former con- 
sists of repairing farm machinery, elementary forge work, 
ropework, harness repair, soldering, rebabbiting bearings, gas- 
engine repair, belt lacing, glazing, tool sharpening, and pipe 
fitting. The carpentry course includes elementary woodwork, 
building small pieces of farm equipment, tool sharpening, saw 
filing, rafter cutting, and building construction. 

Students in these courses are graded largely on the quality 
of work done. Job sheets are not used. The work is first 
discussed in the classroom, a demonstration is given by the 
instructor illustrating the principles involved, after which the 
shopwork, which consists of practical projects applying the 
principles discussed and demonstrated, is then undertaken. 
The work is all problematic in nature, and hence, the grade 
received is a measure not only of mechanical skill, but of 
the student’s ability to apply principles inductively developed 
in the classroom, his judgment as to methods and materials, 
his attention, reasoning ability, and ability to do creative 

inki Nevertheless, mechanical skill is a large factor in 
determining the grade received, hence the comparison is largely 
one of intelligence and mechanical ability. 

If the results obtained in this study are reliable, and the 
number studied may be considered large enough to eliminate 
the common fault of a group which is too selective, a number 
of common ideas regarding this relationship are exploded. 

Shop teachers are often faced with the problem of having 
principals and superintendents using their classes as a dump- 
ing ground for boys who are having trouble with algebra, 
English, or some other classic stumbling block in the scholastic 
path of high-school students. 

These administrators justify their action with, “Well, we'll 
let this student take manual training. Maybe he’ll get some 
good out of it, and get a passing grade. He'll never graduate, 
anyway. Let him take shopwork, learn to work with his 
hands. That’s all he’s capable of doing.” 
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" Nor is this idea that a student who is doing poor work 
in other subjects, is capable of doing good work in the shop 
confined to the ranks of superintendents and principals. The 


ion is common that the dull boy is quite likely to prove _ 


relatively better in shopwork than his brighter classmate; that 
an inferior student will rank higher in shop grades than his 
1.Q. indicates. Any shop teacher can tell you of boys that 
ranked above the rest of their class in manual training, yet 
flunked in the other subjects. . 

Yet, in spite of the tradition that the poor student is 
often the star in the shop, this study shows: 

1. That the chances against a boy rated as inferior in 
intelligence doing superior shopwork are about ten to one. 

2. That nine out of ten boys of below average intelli- 
gence receive shop grades of average and below. 

3. That of every two bright students, one will do superior 
shopwork. 

4. That in a group of ten boys of “average” mental 
capacity, six will do average work in the shop. 
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5. That the chances against poor shop grades being 
received by a student of superior mental capacity, are about 
eight to one, with an inferior student three to one. 

6. BUT—That 70 per cent, seven out of ten of these 
dull students received shop grades that were better than “just 


The conclusions we may draw from this study are these: 
The boy’s I.Q. is an excellent indication of the grade he will 
receive in the shop, but the correlation between these two 
factors is higher in the groups of high or average intelligence 
than with the dull group, and while the dull student will un- 
doubtedly do poorer shopwork, he can, if interested, and will- 
ing to work, make a passing grade. The exceptions to these 
rules or statements may easily be explained on the basis of 
the interest which the student takes in various subjects, on 
physical attributes of the boy, and on his home training and 
home environment. The boy who has access to a home work- 
shop will undoubtedly excel the one who is unfamiliar with 
tools, even though the latter be the brighter of the two. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL 


H. R. Chellman, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


|g patna CLAIMS that a nation continues to exist only 
as long as its homes continue to be prosperous, con- 
tented and happy. 

In order to be able to have such homes, our architects 
and builders and home owners, too, must appreciate, not only 
good architectural design and construction, but must make it 
possible, through economical construction, for the man of 
average means, the great “American middle-class,” to afford 
this real home without so. burdening himself financially, that 
he and his family will be unhappy and discontented. 

The study of architectural drawing, at the Fifth Avenue 
High School, is begun by presenting to a new group of stu- 
dents, a general informational talk on the planning of a home. 

A study is made of various ways of combining rooms and 
of heating, lighting, and ventilating fhem. Sizes and kinds 
of various building materials are studied, such as lumber, 
foundation material, plasters and their substitutes, roofing 
materials, and the like. Before attempting to design a home, 
at least one sheet of details is drawn by each student. These 
may consist of framing details, sections through walls, cornice 
and dormer construction, or similar things taken from books 
on standard buildings, reference books, and textbooks. 

Each student, after becoming familiar with the proper 
conventions and symbols for floor plans, is required to make, 
at home, careful sketches of the floor plans of his own home, 
showing all doors, windows, closets, furniture, etc. There is 
a fourfold purpose in assigning this particular home problem. 
First, and perhaps most important, the showing of the intimate 
living conditions in the boy’s homelife, such as bathroom facili- 
ties, sleeping arrangements, conveniences in the kitchen, etc., 
establish a personal contact between the instructor and the 
student. Second, the good points in construction, arrangement, 
and artistic design in the boy’s home are shown him. Third, 
the places where poor design creates inconvenience, inefficiency, 
and loss in space and material’ are explained directly on the 
boy’s own sketch. Fourth, the boy’s power of observation is 
awakened by being questioned as to things in his home, of 
which he has been unaware. 

The student is now ready for the real problem of the 
semester, a bungalow or other one-story building. 


Each student is given a written set of requirements as 
to what is desired in the house, no two boys having the same 
requirements. 

As an example: Required floor plan, basement plan, four 
elevations, sectional view of wall, plot plan, details of built-in 
features, with at least two tracings complete, also, if time 
allows, garage plans and elevations. 

Type of Project: Bungalow—five rooms, bath, breakfast 
nook, unfinished attic, on a corner lot 40 by 125 ft.; brick 
veneer as high as first floor, stucco, pebble dash, above ceiling 
line; roofing optional; foundation wall, concrete block; steam 
heat; electric lights. Study building code for building re- 
strictions. 

The number of the rooms, or size of lot is varied, or the 
size of the family is given for which to design a home. The 
cost must be taken into consideration. 

After the assignment, the student carefully studies floor 
plans and elevations in architectural magazines and texts or 
reference books, after which he makes free-hand sketches of 
the floor plans. The instructor counsels and advises him, 
suggesting changes or improvements until finally (usually four 
or five preliminary plans are made and discarded), a plan is 
developed which not only represents a home which is attractive, 
convenient, and economical in the use of space and, therefore, 
money, but a plan that also shows “the boy,” his ideas, desires, 
and, maybe, ideals. 

The instructor of architectural drawing has a wonderful 
opportunity to instil in the minds of boys, really young men, 
the ideas of artistic arrangement, economical methods of build- 
ing and operating a home, ideas of conveniences for the house- 
keeper, mother, or wife, and comfort and health for the whole 
family, thus leading to civic pride in the community. 

All drawings are then made to scale and finally traced, 
and, if time allows, specifications are studied. 

All work done in the Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is original in design, no copy work of any kind 
in any course whatever being permitted. 

In connection with the architectural work in this school, 
the instructor has compiled, filed and indexed, a complete set 
of catalogs of practically every kind of building material and 
methods of use now on the market. This catalog file, which 
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is accessible to all architectural students at all times, lists such 
products as hot-air furnaces, steam boilers, oil burners, gas 
heaters, plaster board, beaver board, asbestos lumber, concrete 
blocks, hollow tile, glazed tile, flue linings, doors, copper, zinc, 
aluminum, slate and composition shingles, plumbing supplies, 


ines, pertaining to architecture, which students are 
allowed and required to use. 

A very educative and interesting collection of «samples 
of building materials consisting of full-size roofing tiles, metal 
shingles, composition shingles, weather stripping, asbestos and 
its products, stone samples, building tile of various sizes and 


gE DEMAND for upholstering shops in vocational and 
high schools is based on the following: (1) A boy who is 
making a chair or a footstool frame in the manual-arts class is 
looking forward to upholster it himself. (2) The student who 
is working at upholstering in industry, wants to advance him- 
self in this line. (3) Some students choose this trade as their 
life’s work. 

The student who enters an industrial upholstering shop 
as a workman, does not necessarily have to be a furniture 
upholsterer, but it is of extreme importance that he should 
know something of the processes relating to this work. He 
should know why linen webbing is used by the best manu- 
facturers of upholstered furniture, notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of the new metal spring supports that have been de- 
veloped. He should know the purpose and importance of the 
roll and stitched edge, also the reason why certain types of 
furniture are buttoned and others are plain. He should know 
why certain pieces of furniture are adapted to spring seats and 
backs, and why others are not. He should be familiar with the 
different fibers that are used in stuffing furniture and why 
some are more resilient than others. He should have a general 
idea of how many yards of material are required for typical 
pieces of furniture and should be able to determine the ap- 
proximate length of time necessary for the upholstering of 
the usual pieces of furniture. He should also be able to give 
an estimate of the yardage of material required to upholster 
a given piece. This is especially necessary where repairwork 
is done in upholstering. He should know the different kinds 
and grades of coverings, and be able to give reasons why 
certain coverings are adapted for sun-parlor and bedroom 
furniture, and why a large pattern cover is not appropriate 
on delicate pieces of furniture. 

These are just a few of the many things which industry 
expects the young learner to get by his own initiative. 

Upholstering Work in Industry 

While it is not necessary that boys entering industry to 
do upholstering work be mechanics at the trade, nevertheless, 
those having some experience in this line are always preferred, 
even though this experience may consist only of knowing the 
different kinds of materials, stuffings, tacks, etc., that aré used, 
besides having some fundamental ideas of how to go about 
the work. 

A great number of upholstering shops are today working 
on the process-to-process plan, where each boy does a certain 
part of the job and then passes it on to another who will 
undertake the next process. Thus, one boy does webbing, 
another springing, a third puts on the roll-edges, or does the 
stufing, covering, sewing, gimping, trimming, etc., until the 
job is finished. In this way a job may go to as many as six 
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Herbert Bast, Instructor of Upholstery, Sheboygan Vocational School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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styles, and the like, have been collected by the instructor. 

A student completing this course in architecture has a 
rather clear idea of both the fundamental principles of desig »- 
ing a home and also of the materials entering into the con. 
struction of that home. 

In Pittsburgh, architectural drawing is first taught in tie 
second semester of the second year and after that may 5e 
elected and continued through the eighth semester. 

The second semester of architectural drawing deals with 
larger, more pretentious dwellings of two or more stories. A\ll 
drawings are traced on tracing cloth and blue printed (in the 
sun) by the boys. 





boys and men before it is completed. The student who is 
working in industry, should, therefore, be put at work in the 
school shop which will make him familiar with processes which 
are in advance of those required of him in his daily work. 
The schoolwork will then be more interesting to the student, 
and he will advance more rapidly at his trade. 

The Upholstering Shop in School 

The first step in teaching upholstering in school is to 
obtain the right kind of work for the student. For the be- 
ginner, some dining-room chair seats or pad seats on foot- 
stools may be found satisfactory. 

In cities where there are furniture factories, the instructor 
should acquaint himself with the kind of work that they do. 
He may even obtain work from the various plants to be up- 
holstered at school. If work of this kind is undertaken, it 
should not be of the high-grade type where finished wood- 
work is exposed, as this is liable to be marred either by the 
pupils or in transit going to and from school. Doing com- 
mercial work of this kind gives the pupil an idea of what 
is done in the local shops. This arrangement with the local 
shops usually works out quite well. The factory sends the 
frames and all the necessary material for the jobs, also one 
complete job, as a s&mple so the job is made to the factory’s 
specifications. 

One local shop had no work at all to offer as they made 
only large overstuffed pieces. The manager was asked what 
they did with all the odds and ends or left-over materials. 
He replied that these were sold about every six months as 
remnants. It was then suggested to him to get some foot- 
stool frames and let the school upholster them with these 
remnants. He readily consented and ordered 500 frames, 
which were sent to the school with all the necessary material 
and coverings. The footstools were then made up in various 
ways and styles to the complete satisfaction of all concerned. 
The teacher should also carry a line of samples of upholstering 
coverings, which can be got from jobbers in this line for 
repair and made-to-order work. 

In cities where there are no upholstering shops, or where 
the shops do not cooperate, the instructor can order frames 
directly from some manufacturer, upholster them, and sell 
them directly to individuals or through local furniture stores. 
Repairwork can also be catered to, and students should be en- 
couraged to bring in new or repairwork of their own. 

Upon entering the upholstering class, the student should 
be required to fill out a card with the following: 


Name...... Se Employer...... Occupation 
Previous experience in upholstering........ Where.......- 
How Much?.......... 
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The student who is engaged in upholstering work outside 
of school, is interviewed upon entry into the upholstering 
class in order to find out just what he is doing in the shop. 
Work is then assigned to him which will help him advance in 
his chosen trade. Those coming with no upholstering experi- 
ence whatever, are started out learning how to use the tools, 
needles, and equipment, and how to proceed with the first 
processes in upholstering. They are then allowed to advance 
as fast as their ability permits. This differentiation is made 

ible because the schoolwork is all done with the aid of 
process and job sheets. The jobs are broken up into basic 
operations, and the description and illustrations direct the 
student how to proceed with the work. In this way each 
pupil may be working at a diffegent process during a class 

riod. 
. The class as a whole is given a demonstration lasting 20 
minutes to half an hour. During this period the assignment 
sheets also are handed out. Besides the assignments, the stu- 
dents receive information sheets on fabrics in which the 
manufactured grades and widths of material are discussed. 
The Uphoistering Shop Routine 

Upon entering the upholstering class, each student is 
given a number which is recorded on his class card. This 
number designates the bench at which he is to work unless 
he is assigned to a job which will necessitate his working at 
another place. Students also take charge of the toolroom 
according to their number. The drawers are numbered to 
correspond with the bench numbers. Each drawer contains 
the following tools: webbing stretcher, hammer, shears, ripping 
tool, which are all numbered to correspond with the drawer. 
The drawers, when not in use, are kept in the toolroom. 

Other tools and materials, such as tacks, twines, etc., must 
be checked in and out of the toolroom when they are needed. 

Tools and Equipment 

The following tools should be available for each student: 
One webbing stretcher. ead - a shears. 

One upholstering hammer. 

For every four students pt or be the following 

tools: 
One 4-in. curved needle. 
One 6-in. curved needle. 
One 6-in. straight —_ 
One 14-in. straight n 

The toolroom “Should also have the following tools for 
doing odd repair jobs. 

Carpenter’s hammer, wire-cutting pliers, auger brace and 
bits, file, wood rasp, trimming knives, and saw. 

Shop Equipment 
One sewing machine (heavy nae for upholstering work). 
One hair picker. 


One 8-in. regulator. 
One pair 8-in. dividers. 
One doz. upholstering pins. 


ENGLISH CHEST, 15TH-16TH CENTURY. 
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One cutting table, 5x10 ft. preferred. 
One button machine. 
One cushion-filling machine, if cushions are to be made in quantity. 
Workbenches, trestles, benches or chairs for demonstration and class- 
work must be furnished according to the size of the class. 
Shelving and racks must be provided for storing small jobs, materials, 
coverings, etc 
Materials 

Covering material may be bought as needed, but staple 
materials such as tacks, twines, muslin, cambric, burlap, should 
be bought in boxes and piece lots in order to get them at a 
lower price and because they must always be at hand to take 
care of any job that comes into the shop. 

To record just what processes each student has mastered, 
an achievement card is used. This is necessary to avoid too 
much repetition of one process by any one student. These 
achievement cards will serve later ‘on as the basis for the 
recommendation of a student to an employer. 

This whole matter of standardization needs a wholesome, 
all-inclusive attitude involving the good of the school organi- 
zation, the problems of administration and supervision, the 
personality of the teacher, and the individualities of the stu- 
dents. There is a value in standardization, but, at the same 
time, an evil if unduly stressed. The pendulum must not be 
allowed to swing to either extreme. The solution is above 
both extremes and lies in a veriable middle for us all. 


Jack-of-All-Trades, Master of None 
Every industry is looking for efficient men. The cities 
are flooded with men who can do everything but the man who 
is efficient in one line, who can do one thing well, is the man 
who is sought by industry.—S. P. Eisenhour. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 

“I can’t do anything with that bunch of dumb-bells that 
they put into my class this year.” The teacher who uttered 
these words complacently felt that this explanation of his 
failure to teach his subject really was quite sufficient. But 
was it? 

The industrial-arts teacher must be a leader, and a leader, 
like any good workman, must be able to do the best he can 
with the material at hand. Deciding for himself that nothing 
can be done with a certain group of students is the best 
guarantee that that particular group will accomplish nothing. 

A very able inventor of automatic machinery was wont to 
say “some way, somehow, this idea can be made to work.” 
If that is true when the working materials are crude, inert 
materials, how much more applicable is it to human material. 
Some way, somehow the proper leadership can enkindle the 
smoldering spark of ambition, and blaming failure on the 
mental make-up of the students may be satisfying to the 
teacher but it is not conclusive to others. 

A group of boys who failed miserably in grammar were 
put into a special class under a teacher who knew English 
and who knew boys. He was so successful with these “dumb- 
bells” that they subsequently outdid those who had successfully 
passed their examination in English grammar and had been 
promoted. Their first teacher in English was, no doubt, quite 
emphatic in stating that nothing could be done for them, but 
this other teacher succeeded some way, somehow, to teach them 
grammar. 

The same key will not unlock all doors. If a certain teach- 
ing method, does not go across, it may be the student’s fault, 
but the fault may also lie in the methods used by the teacher. 
An instructor must be so familiar with his subject, that he is 
able to try out different methods in teaching it. No doubt, one 
method will appeal to one type of students while others may 
need another method before they thoroughly understand the 
subject. 

Sympathy, understanding, and the will to do his best with 
the material at hand will help the teacher to cut down the 
number of failures in his classes, and will make it unnecessary 


for him to use the “dumb-bell” excuse. 


ane aan 
WHO’S YOUR BOSS? 

In this age of quantity production and intricate organiza- 
tion, the figure that stands out conspicuously is “the boss.” 
Like the top sergeant in the army, the boss, or foreman, in 
industry is the maker of the organization and usually the one 
most feared and at the same time most respected. 

Time was when the boss was looked upon as a necessary 
evil and as a heartless person who was never satisfied and was 
always looking for trouble. All too frequently, such was the 
case. In late years, a new spirit has come into industry and 
commerce, and a new type of boss has appeared on the scene. 
His job, as always, is to get maximum production at minimum 
cost. He has learned new ways of accomplishing this, how- 
ever. He has found that, after all, the organization, special- 


ization, tabulation, etc., have been cared for, there still remains 
the vital consideration—the human element. 

The business of the boss, or foreman, has never been a 
simple and easy matter. 


All too often, the attitude of the 
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worker toward his work and his boss has been anything but 
helpful and conducive to large production and easy manage- 
ment. The loafing boss-watcher is one of the most trying 
obstacles to production and to foremanship patience. And 
a disgruntled and disloyal worker is the impossible factor in 
industry and business. 

One of the greatest delights of a boss, an organizer, or a 
supervisor, is a loyal, conscientious, skilled workman who knows 
his place and his business and who faithfully keeps to both. 
Such a person is in the very largest and finest sense his own 
boss. Such a man is indispensable to his organization; is the 
first to be employed and the last to be discharged. 

Teachers of the industrial arts and vocational work may 
take a lesson from the workman and his relation to his boss. 
The finest and surest way in the world for the teacher to be- 
come his own boss is to make himself perfectly worthy of the 
confidence and respect of those who employ him; to show 
himself absolutely loyal to the work and the wishes of his 
superiors in authority; and to strive unselfishly for the common 
good of the entire system in which he happens to be engaged. 
Such wisdom and such devotion will never go unrewarded. 

—f-——_ 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 

No doubt you have visited classrooms where the illustra- 
tive material displayed on the walls reminded you of a previous 
year’s “last rose of summer.” The material displayed may 
have been of great value when it was originally put on display, 
but it had outlived its usefulness. Covered with dust, and 
showing marks of time very plainly it had become an eyesore, 
not a teaching aid. 

Illustrative material can be made a most valuable teaching 
help, but it must be carefully conceived, thoughtfully assem- 
bled, skillfully displayed, and frequently changed if it is to 
do efficiently that for which it is designed. 

Much excellent illustrative material may be found scat- 
tered throughout the school shops and academic classes of the 
land. The method of displaying and caring for it differs 
widely, however, and it is not uncommon to find examples 
of it, which have taken a great deal of time to prepare, but 
which in the space of a few months are in a dilapidated, dirty, 
and unsightly condition. When such material is being pre- 
pared, it is well to spend some thought on how to clean it 
when it does get soiled, and how to store it when it is not in 
use. It is well to remember that illustrative material, in order 
to hold the student’s attention, should be changed frequently, 
otherwise it becomes a tiresome and uninteresting sight. 

In order to make the illustrative material a real teaching 
aid, it should be prepared according to the rules laid down for 
good advertising. The first of these is that it must attract 
attention. If the illustrative material does not favorably im- 
press itself upon the mind of the student, the labor spent in its 
preparation by the teacher is wasted. To attract attention, a 
bold headline or title, a striking use of color, or a pleasing 
arrangement of the articles to be displayed, or illustrations of 
these articles may be resorted to. 

Having attracted the attention of the student, the next 
thing is to obtain his interest. This can be done by having 
subtitles which indicate the scope of the display, or the separate 
parts of the display itself arranged in sequential steps so that 
the student is intrigued into following up what he has stopped 
to look at. 

Another important factor is that the display does not 
offend against the tenets which the students learn in the art 
class. In other words, the make-up of any display made by 
the school must measure up to high standards of excellency. 
It must not only teach a lesson in materials or related subject 
matter, but it must also serve as a model of how to represent 


things. 
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Above all, illustrative material must be a living thing. 
The school that places an exhibit into its display cases, and 
does not change this exhibit from one year’s end to the next, 
should not call the display cases anything else but “the 
morgue.” 

The teacher who succeeds in getting his students to hurry 
over to the bulletin board as soon as they enter the classroom 
because they want to see what is new, is really accomplishing 
something with his illustrative material. 

enon” reed 
CHANGE 

The factor of change is so obvious that we seldom give 
much serious thought to it. We accept change as natural and 
inevitable; go our way in life affected more or less by it, and, 
at times, become so moss covered that we fail to recognize a 
new order. 

A visit to industry reveals many recent changes in pro- 
duction that cannot be found in textbooks. These changes, 
to the wide-awake teacher, at once suggest a change in one 
course or another. Direct contact with the work of the world 
as it is being done today is essential, and an open, alert mind 
must be aware of the necessary changes before they can be 
incorporated in schoolwork. The school districts offering in- 
dustrial-arts courses can derive great benefit from money 
expended in sending their industrial-arts instructors to an 
industrial city where the actual work of production can be 
observed. The work of these instructors is exploratory and 
their knowledge of industry as it is really conducted should 
be up to date. 

Trade classes in many cities are conducted by men who 
learned their trades years ago and have not kept abreast of 
the changes which have taken place since their journeyman 
days. Then too, the machines used in some school shops are 
antiquated and should be relegated to the junk heap. These 
conditions in school shops are not in conformity with the 
advance of the times and are examples of the disregarding of 
the factor of change. 

It is common to see an instructor use a course of study 
which was made out perhaps several years ago. When once 
completed and tested, it became a permanent fixture. The 
necessity for changes as suggested by different class experi- 
ences and the changes im industry have not as yet dawned 
upon him. A course of study must undergo constant change 
in some degree if its success is to continue. The teacher must 
remember that his boys should “drink from a running stream; 
not from a stagnant pool.” 

The average man may be able to live happily and pros- 
perously by letting the other fellow worry over changes, but 
a teacher must discover a change as soon as it happens and 
incorporate it into his teaching. The teacher must remember 
that he has responsibilities not found in other walks of life. 

oscil 
CRITICISM ° 

If we assume that industrial-arts instructors are a live, 
active body of people (which they usually are), they are doing 
things. Anyone who does things is liable to error or to 
things differently from others. Hence, the criticisms often 
received. 

There are two kinds of criticism—destructive and con- 
structive. The former usually results in little or no direct 
good. The latter, when carefully given and cheerfully re- 
ceived, is the guiding factor of progress. 

Shop instructors, at times, are liable to become destructive 
ctitics and fail to remain the helpers all good teachers should 
be. When that impossible boy once more proves that your 
efforts are almost fruitless; when all attempted angles of ap- 
Ptoach to awaken his consciousness seem to have failed; when 
you have exhausted your stock of favorite solutions to the 
Problem; when you are about to give up the task as useless; 
when there appears to be no way out—do not criticise de- 
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structively. The more difficult the problem, the greater the 
call for patience and assistance. It is well to believe in the 
uplift of those intrusted to your care, and to try to have a 
sympathetic understanding of the possible conditions over 
which the student has no control. 

Whether success or failure attends your efforts, you will 
be criticized. Those attempting the biggest things in life 
will be criticized the most. It seems, in this age of standard- 
ization, to be a policy with some people to pull down the one 
who pushes ahead and to lift up the one below. 

In our teaching it is our duty to develop a spirit of help- 
ful, sincere criticism in the social unit of the class. These boys 
will soon be the men of the world and by helping to develop 
the attitude of open-mindedness, fair treatment, suspended 
judgment, and just criticism, we will not only do an immeas- 
urable good to the boys, but to society as a whole. The in- 
structor’s attitude toward his pupils under all conditions will 
do much to mold the attitudes and ideals of the young minds 
which come to him for enlightenment. 


saint 
WHO IS GUILTY? 

The following is a copy of a letter received from a promi- 
nent manufacturer. The name of the manufacturer is not 
mentioned and the other names are fictitious, yet the occur- 
rence is very real, and such occurrences are so frequent that 
it behooves the industrial-arts teacher to sit up and take notice. 

“We have an inquiry from Mr. John Doe, manual-training 
instructor, Paris public schools, Independent School District No. X, 
John Hancock, Superintendent, for a copy of our catalog. 

“No state is mentioned and we are wondering if you can tell 
us how to properly direct this catalog. 

“Incidentally, we have numerous inquiries from schools whose 
letterheads are printed as if they assumed the world to know just 
where Paris public schools, Independent School District No. X were 


located. 
“On more than one occasion we have been unable to reply to 


inquiries from teachers and supervisors because the proper mailing 
directions were not printed on the letterhead, and the writer had 
forgotten to embody them in his letter. 

“It is surprising how many teachers fail to put their street ad- 
dress, city, and state in their letters although they would severely 
criticize their students for failing to do the same thing. 

“We are desirous of offering good service to our correspondents, 
and resent the criticism which is undoubtedly heaped upon us because 
of our failure to reply to letters which do not bear the proper mailing 
directions.” 

Instructors should not forget that everything they do 
reflects for the better or for the worse on the profession of 
which they are members. Failure to take care of business, 
items in a businesslike way gives rise to the slurring remarks 
which are made now and then against the teaching profession 
as a whole. If every teacher exacts from himself the same 
adherence to detail that he demands from his pupils, there 
would be little or no opportunity for the people with whom 
teachers have to do business to criticize them and their pro- 
fession so harshly. It is up to the individual to see that his 
contacts with the rest of the world bear the mark of profes- 
sionalism rather than that of carelessness. 

ee ees 
Education 

We have now come to see that education consists of doing 
things. In more general terms, we define education as prepa- 
ration for participation in life’s activities, and the ability to 
meet the demand that society places upon an individual.— 
C. F. Klinefelter. 

Value of Education 


No matter what the vocation, an education is valuable. 
Bigger and better opportunities present themselves to the man 
in education. Efficiency comes as a result of education.— 


S. P. Eisenhour. 
Vocational Education , 

Everyone must be a contributor to education. Unless a 
person is a drag on the community, he must be an actual 
help. Vocational education is not narrow, it is intensely prac- 
tical—Lewis Gustafson. 
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PROVIDING CASTINGS FOR. 
THE SCHOOL SHOP 


S. Grant Conner, Director of Industrial Education, Woodlawn, Pennsylvania 


HE PRIMARY aim of the unit-trade course is to give 

preemployment training in one of the skilled trades. In 
the case of the machine trade, it means the shaping of metals. 
It is generally granted that to have a well-balanced course 
of study, work must be done on the various metals used in 
industry. Each of these metals has its own peculiar working 
properties. It is important that the young machinist becomes 
familar with these properties before he enters the industrial 
shop as a worker. 

Schools offering instruction in the machine trades have 
found it more or less difficult to secure the proper variety of 
castings for the students to work upon. There are three 
solutions for this problem. First, the school can secure the 
necessary castings by purchasing them at a local foundry 
or in the open market. Second, the school can make its 
own castings, provided the proper equipment is available. 
Third, the school may enter upon a cooperative agreement with 
a local industry to secure the castings. 

Each of these methods involves administrative problems. 
Policies must be determined before attempting any one plan. 
In purchasing the castings it is necessary to have a pattern. 
This pattern can be constructed in the school pattern shop 
or woodshop if such exists. If not, it must be made in an 
outside “jobbing” shop at considerable expense. If the school 
is adequately equipped with facilities to carry out the full 
series of manuf ing processes, the students are indeed 
fortunate. They will be able to follow the steps of manu- 
facturing from the drawing board to the finished product. 
Under these conditions the administrative problems are very 
simple and can be taken care of very easily within the school 
organization. 

If the cooperative plan with industry is to be used to 
supply the castings, the school authorities agree to machine 
the castings furnished by industry. By this method industry 
helps to supply the materials required to train workers, who 
will later seek employment with them. In return they have 
their castings machined at little or no cost. 

It is this method of supplying the necessary castings 
to conduct a well-balanced course that involves a number of 
administrative and supervisory problems. These problems 
must be met and policies determined upon, before safe progress 
can be made. In mentioning some of the more important 
ones, I am conscious of many others that will arise as the work 


continues. 
Instruction vs. Production 


There is danger in entering upon an agreement with in- 
dustry to furnish practical work for the school shop. In 
attempting to make a good showing care must be taken not 
to violate the primary objective of the course, that is, instruc- 
tion. There must be a clear and definite understanding with 
the second party to the agreement that instruction must always 
be considered before production. It follows then that the 
school should not bind itself to furnish a certain quantity of 
finished work per week. It would be better if the work done 
by the school consisted of machining stock parts which are 
necessary around the plant, the advantage being less danger 
of inconvenience to either parties. In no case should instruc- 
tion be sacrificed for production; it is the school’s duty to see 
that no student is exploited during his training period. 

Equipment 

If the school is going to secure the aid and cooperation 

of industry in training young men, it is necessary that the 
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equipment in the school shop shall be capable of handling 
the work. The equipment in the shop will determine very 
largely the range of work that can be done. It also limits 
the range of experience and training that it is possible to 
give the student. Equipment will necessarily be governed by 
the local industry. If machinery of less than standard quality 
is used, the possibility of success of the cooperative plan is 
greatly reduced as the output of the inferior machine may not 
meet the required standards of industry. 
Job Analysis 

The teacher will find it vieally. important to analyze each 
job received, in order to use it at the proper time in the 
student’s course of instruction. If this is neglected the efhi- 
ciency of the course will be reduced and the danger of losing 
sight of the guiding policy will be increased. The advanced 
students can aid in making these job analyses, and the ex- 
perience will be of great value to them. 

Spoilage 

Industry must expect and be willing to stand for a certain 
percentage of spoilage. This must be clearly understood when 
the agreement is made. The experience in some localities 
where this plan is in operation is that there is a smaller per- 
centage of spoilage in the school shop than in the industry 
itself. There may be various reasons for this but it is a fact 
that the psychological effect of real productive work will help 
the school in keeping the scrap down to a minimum. 

Transportation 

Industry is usually better equipped to take care of trans- 
porting the work to and from school. Arrangements should 
therefore be made that the school does not have to take 
care of the transportion problem. 

Special Jigs and Fixtures 

In return for having the castings machined, industry 
should be willing to lend to the school any special tools 
necessary for the completion of a job being done by the 
school. This arrangement will greatly increase the range of 
experience for the learner and also increase the range of work 
that can be handled by the school. If the young mechanic 
has had experience upon these special tools while he is in 
school, he will later enter upon productive work in industry as 
a better-trained and more valuable man. 

In order to secure some facts and opinions upon this 
question of supplying castings for the machine shop, ques- 
tionaries were sent out to 31 schools offering unit-trade 
courses in machine-shop practice. While the number of ques- 
tionaries sent out is very small, the replies do give some indi- 
cation of the practice being followed at the present time. 

The tabulated returns and the conclusions drawn from 
them are as follows: 

1, What type of castings are being —_ in your machine shop? 


. Where are the patterns made? 
In the school pattern shop. 18 
In a commercial pattex: 
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as a solution to the question of providing castings for the machine 


Conclusions Drawn from Ps Replies to the Questionaries 
1. There is still a strong tendency on the part of schools 
to attempt to give trade training in the machine trades with 
the use of cast iron for most of the work. If this is the case, 
the pupil does not get the “feel” of other metals in common 
use in industry. 
2. There seems to be a partial use of standard cast 


Fi projects. This is done to secure unity throughout the course. 


3. When standard cast projects are used, the patterns 
are usually owned by the school. In most instances, they 
were made in the school pattern shop, and in one case by the 
teacher himself. 

4. Most castings are secured from a local foundry at 
standard commercial prices. In a few cases they were secured 
at a lower rate. 

5. There does not seem to be a very large number of 
schools getting castings from industry for use in the school 
shop. In two instances directors expressed themselves as be- 
ing favorable to this practice if it is kept under proper control. 
They are not, however, following this procedure. 

THE MOST VALUABLE PRINTED BOOK IN THE 
WORLD 


Robert F. Salade 

Some years ago when Henry E. Huntington of New 
York, purchased a copy of the Gutenberg 42 line bible from 
the Robert Hoe collection of rare books for $50,000, that 
price stood out as a record one for a printed book. This 
record was held until about one year ago, when Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach of Philadelphia, paid in a New York auction room 
the sum of $106,000 for another copy of the Gutenberg 42 
line bible. This copy is in two volumes and it ranks with the 
most perfect copies in existence. It was discovered by a 
London book collector in the Benedictine Monastery at Melk, 
Austria, where it had a known history of more than three 
hundred years. But no sooner had the graphic arts world 
recovered from its amazement over Dr. Rosenbach paying 
such a record sum for a copy of this great bible, than it 
was startled by the sale of another copy of the Guten- 
berg bible to Dr. Otto F. H. Vollbehr, noted German col- 
lector of fifteenth-century books, at the price of $250,000. 
Dr. Vollbehr actually paid about $305,000 for this book, in- 
cluding a 10-per-cent state tax, a 2-per-cent contract stamp 
tax, and a 10-per-cent commission. The copy he had an option 


on, and has now purchased, belonged to the Benedictine _ 


Monastery of St. Blasien in the Black Forest, until about 125 
years ago, when it was removed by the monks and placed in 
the St. Pauli Monastery, located in the Valley of Lavan, 
Carinthina, Austria. While most known copies of the 42 
line bible are bound in two volumes, this one is bound in 


MM three volumes. It is printed on parchment; has wide margins, 


and, probably, is in the original bindings. At the time of this 
writing, it is the most valuable printed book in the world. 

It is an interesting fact that Dr. Vollbehr brought his 
wonderful collection of fifteenth century books from Ger- 


‘many to this country for exhibition at the 1926 Eucharistic 
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Congress which was held at Chicago. This collection, known 
as the Vollbehr Incunabula, is now valued at more than 
$3,000,000. Dr. Vollbehr started his book collection about 
fifteen years ago, and is constantly adding to it. 

Noboby knows who made the first book printed from 
movable type. The famous Gutenberg 42 line bible does not 
contain a printed date nor the name of its printer. The man 
whose name it commonly bears, however, and with unquestion- 
able right, is Johann Gutenberg, a citizen and printer, of 
Mainz, Germany. It is believed by the leading authorities on 
the subject, that Gutenberg produced the 42 line bible between 
the years 1450 to'1455, and that thereafter the new art of 
typography spread from Mainz to all parts of Europe. 

The 42 line bible is also known as the Mazarin bible for 
the reason that the first copy of it to be known in recent 
years was found in the great library of Cardinal Mazarin, of 
Paris. The term “42 line bible” refers to the number of lines 
of reading matter in the columns of the printed pages, al- 
though there is a variation in the number of lines on some of 
the pages. The average page contains 42 lines per column, 
and each page has two columns. 


It has been estimated by Schwenke, a leading German 
biographer, that the edition of the 42 line bible was limited to 
210 copies, 180 copies printed on paper and 30 copies printed 
on vellum. The printing on the paper copies is considered 
better than that on the vellum copies. A complete copy of 
this book consists of 1,282 printed pages, each one measuring 
about 12 by 16 in., including the margins. The Latin text 
is used. The size of type used is equivalent to the present-day 
20-point type. The type characters were cut after the style 
of the book-Gothic letters of the fifteenth century. 


Bernard, another biographer, estimates that at least 
125,000 type characters were employed to print the 42 line 
bible. There are many historical records to prove that Johann 
Gutenberg cast this type in brass molds or matrices, and that 
he was the first type founder. The paper used in the making 
of this bible was handmade, of course, and is of the finest 
quality. It is watermarked with a bull’s head, a star and a 
bunch of grapes. 

At Mainz, Germany, has been established the Gutenberg 
Museum, in which are preserved many exhibits connected with 
the early history of printing. This exhibition includes a copy 
of the 42 line bible and other specimens of Gutenberg’s work. 
An illuminated copy of the 42 line bible is also in the collection 
of the British museum. Down to this date, some 46 copies of 
this book have been discovered, 9 copies of which are in 
America. Of the copies in America, 3 are in the J. Pierpont 
Morgan library, New York City; one copy each in the New 
York Public Library, the library of the General Theological 
Seminary of New York; and in the private libraries of J. W. 
Ellsworth, New York; "Henry E. Hunting@on, New York; 
P. A. B. Widener, Philadelphia; Dr. Rosenbach, Philadelphia. 
On the paper copy which is now in the Morgan Library, Ber- 
nard Quaritch, well-known book collector and bibliographer, 
of London, wrote on one of its flyleaves, under date of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1886: “This is the finest copy of the Mazarin bible 
ever beheld by me or anybody else.” 

A number of incomplete copies of the 42 line bible have 
also been found in various parts of the world, and one of these 
has been disposed of piecemeal in sections, or in single pages, 
to many book lovers and libraries. The recent record price 
for a complete copy shows that even a part of an imperfect 
copy is a rare luxury. 

Among other pieces of early typographical printing 
ascribed to Gutenberg are broadsides, donatuses, calendars, 
the “36 line bible,” and a Catholicon—the latter a theological 
gtammar and dictionary. That he was the first man to make 
movable type, set it up, and print with it, is an historical fact. 
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REFERENCE CHART FOR ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 
John F. Faber and Fay Daley, Erie, Pa. 
(See Supplement No. 94) 

After teaching the subject of architectural drafting in a large 
high school for eight years, it has been found to be to the advantage 
of both the student and the instructor to have grouped together in 
a convenient form the various symbols and the methods of repre- 
sentation used on plans. 

Another question that often arises is the matter of a suitable 
’ alphabet for architectural plates. 

These two questions have been answered in a more or less satis- 
factory way on the accompanying chart and might be of interest to 
other teachers. 

The lettering is the simple vertical type and the strip title is 
the one most often used by architects throughout the country. The 
methods of indicating various wall openings have been investigated 
and the ones shown are most generally accepted. The electrical 
symbols are standard as are the plumbing symbols. 

The drawing of stairs is intended to illustrate how a string of 
stairs might be represented on a plan and shows a main stairway 
and cellar stairs going down directly under the main stairs. 

As in all other drawings, different materials are represented by 
different crosshatching and so the symbols on materials were added. 

Some pupils ask how mantels and kitchen cabinets are illustrated 
on plans and a typical method has been given for these two details. 


ICE BOX DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 





Line with building paper, 
cover with oilcloth - glueing . 
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VINE TRELLIS FOR THE PORCH 
Leslie J. Miller 
Supervisor Industrial Arts, Rock Springs, Wyoming 
(See Supplement No. 95) 

The trellis illustrated herewith is. simply and easily constructed. 
It is made entirely of lath. It conforms to any style of architecture, 
and is often used on the porch. It can be used in the construction 
of an arbor equally well. 

Bill of material: 24 common lath. 

THE HAND-TAP WRENCH 
C. H. Niemann, Technical High School, Hammond, Indiana 
(See Supplement No. 96) 

The hand-tap wrench is an instructive and interesting machine- 
shop problem. 

The lesson is arranged in step-by-step operations, which guide 
the student in his work, and make the problem a real “self-instructive 
job.” This eliminates waste of energy and time on the part of the 
instructor in trying to give verbal instructions. 

THE STUDIOUS GOOSE BOOKRACK 
Harry B. Wright, Elm Vocational School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See Supplement No. 97) 

The material for this bookrack is 14-in. basswood. 

‘ _Cut out the two ends, and mount them on a base 16 by 6% by 
2 in. 

Paint the goose white, the bill and the feet orange, the bonnet 
a light blue, and the ribbon a dark blue. The book cover should be 
painted black, with corners and back in green. The bricks in the 
wall are to be red, with white mortar between them. The foliage 
behind the goose should be dark green. 

Paint the inside and bottom of the bookcase a dark green. 


ICE BOX 
H. L. Weatherby, Director of Manual Arts, Montgomery, 
Alabama 
A variety of projects is always needed by the manual-training 
teacher and although the demand for an ice box may not come often, 
the need arises occasionally and the one illustrated is a most satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. The chest is very easily constructed, 
and entirely within the range of the average high-school boy, and can 
be built from old packing boxes or any cheap grade of lumber. It 
costs a fraction of the price of a store-bought ice chest or refrigerator, 
and the one illustrated has proved to be quite satisfactory. It is 
simply a matter of thoroughly insulating the ice chamber, and one 
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Solder box corners. so/der 
smal! pipe fo center of bottom 


Outlet check, made from 
pipe fittings and sokdered 
to bor. 


Pack space beneath ice 
chamber and set box into 
position. Fack thoroly the 
Space on the sides and ends, 
with insulator, Fasten box in 
place. 














Pack with ground cork 
or fine shavings. 





Cover with 24 

















Build supports for galvanized 
iron box. 
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To fit bottom of box, 
permitting water to drain. 


Fattern for box. 24 gauge 
galv. iron. 
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MATERIAL 
40 board feet, rough lumber for box. 
50 lineor feet of #X2'strips for paneling. 
Rough strips 2X/Z and 2; inside braces efc. ‘ 
Galvanized iron, 24gauge 42X60; box. 

Galvanized iron, 24 gauge '8°X 38; lid cover. 

Pipe fittings as iilustrated. 

2 yards oilcloth. 3 yards building paper. 

Ground cork or shavings for insulatidn. 

Nails, corpet tacks, hinges, handle, 
casters, lid Support, enamel, glue, etc. 


ICE BOX 
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can do that quite as satisfactorily as is done by the average ice-box The next step is fitting the caps to the shaft. This operation is 
manufacturer. similar to the description above except that only one cap ni 

The drawings and sketches explain the steps of construction. worked at a time. First scrape away the surface of the bearing metal 
Ground cork will prove to be the most satisfactory insulating agency. % temove any abrasive materials held in it. Next place a bit of 
This can be secured from wholesale fruit dealers occasionally, grapes 
often coming packed in cork. Failing to get the cork, fine wood 
shavings will answer nearly as well. These should be tamped into all 
of the space surrounding the galvanized iron box. The joints in the 
box must be very carefully soldered and tested for leaks, since a little 
leak would cause the shavings to swell and probably burst the outside 
or wooden container. A check valve to prevent warm air entering 
from the bottom, and yet permitting the water to escape is a most 
important feature of the chest and may be constructed from a short 
length of water pipe soldered to the bottom of the box to which is 
attached one of two return union pipe fittings, as illustrated. 

The outside of the chest can be made most attractive by gluing 
a desirable pattern of oilcloth to the sides, ends, and top. This with 
the building-paper lining adds materially to the protection of the con- 
tents from outside heat. Paint the woodwork with a good quality of 
gray or white enamel, and you will have an ice box that not only 
looks well as a piece of furniture, but is generally useful as well. 


SCRAPING THE BEARINGS 
Ray F. Kuns, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The proper equipment for scraping bearings is a bearing scraper, 
a tube of bearing blue, good judgment and patience. Take the 
engine down completely and turn the crankcase upside down on some 
low horses (Fig. 1) or other blocking of a firm type. Have the shaft 
straight and polished. First take a light cut with the bearing scraper 
from all portions of the main bearing surfaces in the crankcase 
Next, place just the least bit of bearing blue on each of the crank- 
shaft journals with your forefinger. Spread it on evenly. Then lay 
the shaft in the crankcase as shown in Figure 1. Grasp it with the 
hands and rotate it back and forth giving it a couple of complete 
turns. Next lift ic out and lay it aside. Inspect the surfaces of the 
bearings to note the points on which the shaft journals bore. Use the 
bearing scraper to scrape away these points as shown in Figure 2. 
The black spots are the high or bearing points and these must be 
lowered if the low ones are to come up even and support their portion 
of the load. 

Use care, and after a bit the method of using the scraper will be 
developed. By continuing the process of removing the high spots, and 
by the repeated proving and testing with the shaft as shown in Figure 
1, the bearings are shaped up. Watch carefully to see that all the bear- 
ings come in together. That is, all of the mains must be scraped for high 
spots after each test with the shaft. If one bearing does not show 
any spotting do not scrape that one since it is already too low. When 
the spots show, scrape them out and all bearings will come in to- 




































































gether. Figure 3 shows the upper halves finished, as they show a fig. 2. LOWER: TAKING OFF THE HIGH SPOTS. WITH THE 
SCRAPER. 





proper “spotting.” This should be about 75 per cent of the surface. 





UPPER. THE MAIN BEARINGS ARE PROPERLY SPOTTED. 


i, ase NO. 1 IS NOT COMPLETED. wed NO. 2 
MIGHT CAP NO. 3 IS ABOUT LIKE NO 
ASAP NO. 4 IS > VERY GOOD. 


FIG. 3. 
FIG. 4. 


bearing blue on the shaft at it lies in the crankcase. Put the bear- 
ing cap into its place and press it down by hand while the shaft is 
rocked back and forth. Have no shims in place. Remove the cap 
and scrape according to indications. When a rough fit is secured, 
shims are placed under the bearing and the nuts are drawn down. 
Have just enough shims to pinch and hold the shaft tight enough so 
that you are just able to turn it over with a 12-in. handle or wrench. 
Do not draw up the bearing cap without the shims or with too few 
shims or it may be warped or even broken. Use a socket wrench 
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draw down the bearing-bolt nuts and draw them quite tight. With 
is done on one bearing cap, you should be able to just turn over 
shaft. Remove the cap and scrape it lightly over the entire sur- 
Then replace it and the shaft should be just a bit freer. Pro- 
in this manner until all bearings have the caps properly fitted. 
not being worked on should have the bearing-stud nuts backed 
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12-in. wrench or lever ought to suffice to turn over the crank, if 
the lubrication is of the splash type as in the Ford and certain other 
jobs. If the engine is of the force-feed type, with a drilled shaft 
as it is in this case, the workman should take off each cap and install 
a shim on each side of it. These shims should be preferably .001-in. 
thick, and may not be more than .002. They also must all be of 
the same thickness. This provides for the proper film of oil and 
allows for its passage through the bearings in proper quantities to 
cool and lubricate them. 

Shims are the secret of success in bearing work. For forced 
lubrication they must fit tight to the shaft ne between the bearing 
cap and crankcase, otherwise the oil will be lost past them. In all 
cases they must serve to spread the bearing halves and hold them 
in definite relation to each other. The nuts must always be drawn 
tight and the shims must always be pinched or locked between the 
bearing-cap ends and the crankcase. They dare not be loose. Just 
the right amount of clearance must be supplied or the job is too 
loose or too tight. They govern the bearing fit as well as does the 
scraping operation. Use a board with nails in it corresponding to 
the bearing bolts, to keep the shims on while working on the job. 

Figure 4 shows a set of bearing caps with a pretty good bearing 
showing in cases except No. 1. This one could stand a bit more 
scraping. None are perfect, although No. 4 is pretty good for a 
first attempt, in fact, it would pass in any shop where bearings are 
scraped by hand. 
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A FISHING-TACKLE BOX 
Francis E. Joas, Mark Twain Junior School, San Antonio, 
Texas 

What American boy does not like to fish? Is there one who does 
not want to own a tackle box better than Dad’s, or is there one who 
would not want to make one for Dad? Here, then, is an excellent 
seasonal project. One for your spring and early summer work and 

one a will pep up interest in work, 
very boy or man has his own particular ideas of how a fishing- 
tly pod ought to be built and finished and of just what size each 
part should be. However, the one described herewith is one built 
of solid mahogany, with brass hardware and finished with a spar 
varnish, rubbed to an eggshell finish. By substituting a cheaper wood, 
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FISHING TACKLE Box 























It looks very well to finish the outside in a brown mahogany, and 
outside surface can be built up with filler 
with 3 coats of good waterproof varnish. 
i hellac with spar varnish, so 


about 10 per cent turpentine. 

In some localities it may be difficult to secure all of the hardware 
necessary and for those cases the instructor can readily get this from 
any manual-training supply house. In applying the hardware it is 
best to use brass bolts or rivets for the handle and lock, %-in. brass 
r.h. screws for the corners and %-in. brass f.h. screws for the hinges. 
We used 8 ornamental polished-brass corners, 1 polished-brass suit- 
case lock, 1 leather suitcase handle with brass fittings, 3 ornamental 
polished-brass hinges, and 1 short brass cover support. Careful appli- 
cation of the hardware greatly enhances the looks of the completed 


' A fishing box like the one described, can travel proudly in any 
sporting society. It is a box that can’t be bought in a sporting goods 
If you want a project that will appeal to boys, try this fishing- 


store 
tackle box. 
Bill of Material 

2 pe. %x5 x7 Ends 

2 pe. %x5 x19% Sides 

2 pe. x6 4x19 % Top and Bottom. 

1 pe. %4x2%x27, Partitions. 

2 pe. Yxl x18 Tray Sides 

2 pe. %xl x 5% Tray Ends 

1 pe. %x6 x18 Tray Bottom 

2 pe. Yxl xl7% Tray Partitions 

3 pe. Yxl x5% Tray Partitions 

8 1%-in. Brass Corners 

3 Brass Ornamental Hinges 

1 Brass Suitcase Lock 

1 Leather Suitcase Handle and Fittings 

1 Brass Cover Support 


PERMANENT-RECORD CARD 


C. R. Townsend, 
O’Keefe Junior High School, 

Atlanta, Georgia 
The O’Keefe Junior High School has a very simple record card 
for every boy who enters the shops. In the fall when a new class 
of boys come to the shop for the first time, the instructor makes 
out a record card for every boy in his class. In this way the shop 
department has a record of every boy who enters any one of the shop 
classes. The shop instructor keeps a boy’s card as long as the student 
remains in one particular class. At the end of the term, the grade 
for that term’s work is put on the card as well as the name of the 
instructor who is giving it. Just before the term is over, the head 


SHOP RECORD 












Use other side for remarks * HIGH: 






SIZE OF RECORD CARD 4 BY 6 IN. REVERSE SIDE BLANK. 
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of the department takes each card and writes on it, the shop the boy 
is to report to next. When the boy changes classes at the end of the 
term the record card rotates with him to his new class. In this wa 
an accurate record is kept of every shop a boy has been in, together 
with the grade which he made in each shop. 

When the boy is ready to elect his senior-high-school course, the 
shop teacher can be of great help to him, because he needs but to 
look at the boy’s shop-record card, and a glance at it will tell if 
that particular boy should take the technical course or not. 

When a boy withdraws from school his card is filed away and if 
he should ever reenter again, his card is there and will show what 
work he has had and what he has not had. Also these cards come 
in very handy when the office or an employer would like a report 
on a certain boy. With this card at hand, a report which will do 
justice to the boy, can be given readily. 


A SIMPLE CANDLEHOLDER 
Frank L. Steele, Principal of High School, American Falls, 
Idaho 


< 


The low type candleholder is usually designed as a turning 
Project, as it, no doubt, should be. However, in my work as in- 
structor, I have felt the need of a similar project which might be made 
by the bench worker, and the accompanying design is an effort to 
supply this need. I have found that it is most successful when used 
as an advanced project. 





CANOLE HOLDER 
MAKE Two 
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As the holder is a small project it requires less capital on the part 
of the pupil and at the same time furnishes valuable training in 
certain tool processes. It also requires carefulness and accuracy of 
construction. 

Dowels may be used to fasten the stick and handle to the base, 
or f.h.b. screws may be used and the bottom covered with felt. Black 
walnut, or Tennessee red cedar, with an oil-wax finish makes a pair of 
holders that any boy will be proud to possess. 

A FERNERY 
A. J. LaBerge, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The fernery shown herewith has proved very popular with ninth- 


gtade boys. It makes a very attractive and useful problem, involving 
a variety of operations such as the turning of duplicate parts, accurate 
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A FERNERY. 


assembling, the use of power machines, the making of mortise-and- 
tenon joints, caning, sheet-metal work, and finishing. 

Although it requires more accurate work in the turning of 
duplicate parts, such as the legs of the above fernery, I feel that the 
time spent on a project of this nature is very good training and well 
worth while. 

The wood used for this project is a matter of choice. Walnut 
and mahogany have been used a great deal in the author’s classes with 
best results. 


The caning part of this project is usually made a home assign- 
ment after the boys are thoroughly familiar with the different steps 
in caning. Caning looks very artistic and forms a harmonious com- 
binition with wood. For that reason it makes a very desirable 
material to use for the panels. The grade of: fine-fine cane was used 
in caning the above problem. 

The boys construct their metal pans in the sheet-metal shop. 
It is a rather simple problem, and can be made by almost any junior- 
high-school student. 
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DOORSTOP 
Chris N. Scott, Creston, Iowa 
The Dog Doorstop has proved 
to be an excellent project for first- 


Gas ten Ser’ gute, At the same 
time he can see that it will really 
be used in the home. It is also 
an excellent teaching project for its 
construction brings into use the fol- 
lowing tools: Backsaw, coping saw, 
chisel, plane, hand drill, knife, 
ruler, try-square, gauge, hammer, 
and screw driver. The job is within 
the ability of beginning classes for 
no great amount of accuracy is re- 
quired as the pieces can be used 
even though they are not cut to 
exact size. 

The job provides opportunity 
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to teach methods of transferring de- 
signs and patterns, methods of 
cutting curved outlines, methods of 
laying out and planing tapers, 








methods of fastening with screws 
and nails, methods of applying 
colored lacquer and enamel. 

The doorstop is used to hold 
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a door open by wedging the tail 
of the dog under it. 


FORMS FOR SHAPING 
COOKIE CUTTERS 
































J. W. Bollinger 





Tulsa, Oklahoma 


One of the “type problems” in 
almost every —_ in sheet- metal 
work is the making of tin 
cutters. The shaping of ‘simple 
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forms is not a very d matter, 


but when the design becomes com- 











plicated, the shaping becomes more 
dificult. It is also quite a diff- 
cult matter to produce two or more cutters that are shaped exactly 
alike, when they are to be bent over the various stakes in the shop, 
as is the customary procedure. 









































FORMS FOR SHAPING 
COOKIE CUTTERS 
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Herewith is shown a method which will very largely solve these 
difficulties. After the particular shape for a cutter has been decided 
upon, the first step is to cut the design out of a piece of wood. 
When more than one cutter is to be made over the form, the best 
wood to use is maple or oak. It is possible, of course, to use softer 
woods also; a form cut out of a good piece of 2 by 4 can be made 
to serve. The forms illustrated herewith show a set of cutters for 
making cookies suitable for serving at bridge parties. In the case 
of the diamond only one additional form need be used, as illustrated. 
The procedure here is to decide as nearly as possible on the proper 
length of material needed to make the cutter, allowing for about a 
%-in. lap for soldering. Place the prepared material between the 
two forms, press the forms together so as to form the blunt angle, 
finish by bringing the tin completely around the diamond-shaped 
form. It is best so to bend the tin that the soldered joint will come 
along one of the sides, rather than at a corner. 

The heart-shaped can be just as readily made, when the two forms 
illustrated are at hand. 

The spade is a bit more difficult to shape, as two extra forms 
are needed. Make the bend using form A first. Bend the tin out 
to start the stem of the spade. Place form B against the slanting 
edge of form A, and work the tin down to complete the shape of 
the stem; finish by bringing the tin around the remainder of the form. 

he club is more difficult to shape than the spade, but with 
well-made forms, can be neatly and rapidly shaped. The best pro- 
cedure is to use the blocks, starting with A, then B, C, and D. 

A simpler method of using forms for shaping the cutters is as 
follows: Cut out a piece of wood of the design desired. Fasten 
this securely to a larger piece of board. Shape the tin around the 
form, and hold it in place by driving long finishing nails into the 
board at suitable intervals as the shaping progresses. This method, 
however, is not as satisfactory as the one first described. 


Vocational Guidance 

Guidance teachers have at least six well-defined responsibilities: 
They must give instruction as to occupations; secure cooperation 
within the school and with outside agencies to the end that each child 
may receive the greatest amount of good from his schoolwork; counsel 
with pupils concerning educational and vocational objectives and per- 
sonal problems; do placement and follow-up work in the absence of 
other agencies; interview parents for the purpose of discussing the 
educational and vocational plans of pupils; and finally, make recom- 
mendations to teachers and school principals as to the needed adjust- 
ment of pupils in courses and classes.—Lewis A. Wilson. 
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DETAILS OF MODEL CANNON, DESIGNED BY CLYDE R. GARL, CANTON, OHIO 
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A MODEL CANNON 
C. R. Garl, McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio 


The model cannon is a project which not only takes the eye 
of the student, but it also offers a variety of operations in its con- 
struction which makes it fit very well into a general machine-shop 
course. In building this project the student is not making an exer- 
cise piece for practice only. On the contrary, he is making something 
that will hold his interest and give him greater enthusiasm for 
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is mentioned, merely to show that all sides of the drafting profession 
are clearly understood. 

Trade-school or vocational instructors will agree that it is wise 
to get the classes started on an interesting assignment the very first 
day. This applies to all shop instruction as well as drafting. Ap- 
prentices, as a rule, dislike nothing more than to have to do a lot 
of lettering. The beginning student in drafting usually has picked 
out the subject because he wants to make drawings of pieces which 
he intends to make later on in the machine shop, pattern shop, or 
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machine-shop work in general. He is building a machine which 
will work quite satisfactorily and which will be a thing to be proud 
of in after years. 

The accompanying drawings and illustrations show the detail con- 
struction and mechanism of the cannon. No definite explanation of 
the method of construction need be given here, as each instructor will 
want to devise his own method of procedure. 

The school drafting room also can use the model cannon to give 
the student practice in drawing details and assembly from the object, 
rather than from a textbook. 


PRINTED TITLE BLOCKS AND BORDER LINES 
Rowland L. Hill, Rockford, Illinois 


A great amount of valuable time is wasted by the students of 
mechanical drawing in laying out title blocks and border lines on the 
drawings which they are making. 

In discussing this subject, the writer is drawing from his experi- 
ences in industry and the teaching profession. He has taught drafting 
in an industrial-apprentice school where the apprentices took up draft- 
ing for two hours each week, also in a public trade high school where 
the students were taking up drafting as a vocation and spent three 
hours each day. Besides the teaching experience of six years, he 
served his apprenticeship as a draftsman in a large automoblie school 
and then served his journeymanship as a designer of gauges. This 
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home workshop. He did not select drafting to become a show-card 
writer. Why not then, give the student a piece of drawing paper 
with at least the border lines, and the title blocks printed on it, so 
a he can get started on the first actual drawing without further 
ado. 

The teaching of lettering is, of course, necessary for it is just 
as important to make good letters as it is to make good clean-cut 
lines. But the art of lettering can be taught to the student after 
he has started his actual drafting. While teaching drafting as 
a trade subject, I devoted about one-half hour three times a week to 
lettering, and continually offer suggestions as to proper lettering as 
each job is completed by the student. 

In the great majority of drafting classes, however, we are not 
even attempting to teach drafting as a trade, but merely as a related 
subject. Of course, drafting teaches the boy to understand the blue 
prints which he is required to follow in the shops. But even in the 
trade schools where the subject is taught with the idea of training 
the boys to become draftmen, it is not necessary, in my estimation, 
to make them draw the border lines and title blocks each time 
before they can begin the actual drawing. In nearly all commercial 
drafting rooms, all this is printed on each sheet of drawing paper, 
tracing paper, and cloth. 

Some will say, “Well, drawing border lines and lettering the 
title block teaches the student to be neat and gives him practice in 
lettering.” If it is practice in lettering that the student needs, then 
give it to him in short assignments, say, a little every day where he 
will receive practice on all the letters in the alphabet and not on a 
certain few that happen to appear in the title block. There are 
plenty of notes that must be placed on the drawing after the actual 
drawing is completed, references to kinds of material, number re- 
quired, finish, heat treatment, etc., to give him practice in incidental 
lettering. But don’t require him to do a lot of preliminary work 
before he starts the actual drawing of an object. 

The border lines and title blocks can be printed on the drawing 
sheets by the school at no added cost to the student. The boys 
appreciate it very much and the improvement in the appearance of 
the drawings, through uniformity of the title blocks and margins 
is in itself an achievement. Then, too, it is more like the actual 
practice in commercial drafting rooms. The A.S.M.E. and S.A.E. 
are at present collecting samples of margins and title blocks from 
drafting rooms all over the country. It is their idea to establish a 
standard form, if possible, and the schools should be ready to adopt 
the standard when it is once established. 
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PROJECTS FOR THE ELECTRICAL SHOP 
F. E. Tustison, 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
The,making of an extension cord, the repair of an attachment 
cord, or the adjustment of an electric bell are all splendid problems 
for the electrical student. The average boy is interested in such 
electrical construction and repair and prides himself on his newly 
acquired ability. The parents are also pleased with the practical nature 
of the instruction that the boy is receiving. It is possible, however, to 
overdo this type of work and the insertion of projects designed 
especially for the boy will add much to the interest of the course. 
The boy who ‘does not eagerly attack the making of something 
electrical, especially if it is designed for his amusement and experi- 
mentation, is i below the average. A few suggestions for 
electrical problems that have been found to interest the boys follow. 
The Electric Switch 
The electric switch is a standard electrical appliance. Bell circuits 
use push buttons; lights are turned on and off with snap or push- 
button switches, and heavier circuits are controlled with knife switches. 
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FIG. 1. SIMPLE FORM OF SWITCH. 


If any experimenting with electricity is done by the boy at home, he 
will need a switch of some kind. After he has examined and in- 
stalled the commercial push button, he may be interested in making 
a push-putton switch for his own use. A simple switch is shown in 
Figure 1. The dimensions given are only suggested; in fact it is 
advisable for the instructor or the boy to use his own ideas in the 
construction of such a project. The material available often determines 
different arrangements. 

The simplest binding post for such a switch is a r.h. wood screw 
and a brass or copper burr. ews smaller than No. 5 are not 
satisfactory. A No. 10 burr will fit the No. 5 screw, and a No. 8 
burr will fic a No. 6 or 7 screw. A No. 8 screw and a No. 7 burr 
make a very good post. The large threads on a No. 8 screw are 
not so likely to tear out the wood after continued usage. The length 
of the screw depends upon the thickness of the base. Brass screws 
will be more satisfactory than iron. If wood screws are used for the 
binding posts, the base had better be of %-in stock. Thinner material 
will not accommodate the wood screws to advantage. If machine screws 
are used for the posts as in Figure 2, the base can be as thin at % in. 

Tinned iron or brass strips will do for the contact springs. Re- 
claimed tin from freshly cleaned tin cans will do nicely if brass strips 
are not available. A longer contact spring with button attached will 
make a telegraph key. Buttons of most any composition will do. 
They can be fastened with thread or riveted in place. Rivets or 
machine screws will serve for contact points. The telegraph key needs 
a stiffer spring. This can be accomplished by adding more layers of 
tin or brass. A shop-made telegraph key is shown in Figure 10. 

Figure 2 shows a switch of better construction. This can also 
be made of reclaimed material, so that cost of production will be 
minimum. The brass and composition posts can be salvaged from old 
dry cells. Such switches are not only useful to the boy for home 
experiments but very satisfactory for bell and buzzer hook-ups in 
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FIG. 2. PUSH BUTTON SWITCH. 


the shop. If you have ever taught electricity, you realize what a job 
it is to keep the commercially. made push buttons in working order. 
A fiber base to replace that of wood will add to the life of the 
switch. Figure 3 shows a hook-up using shop-made push buttons. 
These buttons were made according to the drawing in Figure 2. 
They have been extremely serviceable and present a neat hook-up. 
A drop of solder at the top of the machine screw will prevent the 
knurled cap from unscrewing except by force. These switches have 
reduced the instructor’s worry manyfold. The metal-cap push buttons 
have a tendency to short the circuit around the contact points. 


The Electromagnet 


It is very desirable that every boy make an electromagnet. The 
effect of magnetism always appeals to a 7th- or 8th-grade pupil. The 
possibilities of such an electrical device are almost unlimited. A 
well-made electromagnet can be used to make buzzers, bells, telegraph 
sounders, small motors, and many interesting toys. Figure 4 shows 
two sizes of simple magnets that are easily constructed by a boy. 
Magnets of this type will make buzzers, sounders, and operate many 
electrical toys. ‘Two such magnets fastened together with a yoke, 
make a horseshoe magnet. 


Use stove or machine bolts for the core. (See Fig. 5.) The 
machine bolt is probably better because it is made of softer iron. 
The end washers are made of some insulating material. Heavy card- 
board or thin fiber sheet stock will be very satisfactory. Figure 6 
shows an easy method for cutting a washer from a thin fiber sheet. 
Use an ordinary brace and auger bit. An expansive bit will make 
washers larger than 1 in. Back the flexible sheet with a piece of 
scrap stock and bore out the washer. The spur centers the washer 
and the nibs cut a perfect circle. Cardboard ends can be cut out 
in thé same way or with a knife and scissors. A washer for each 
end is essential, but two at the nut end of the bolt may be more 
satisfactory. ‘The third washer protects the insulation on the lead 
wires and prevents a short circuit. The second washer at the threaded 
end should have two holes—one for each lead to the coil. Place the 
washers at the desired distance apart and insulate the core with 
several layers of tough paper or varnished cloth. (See Fig. 7.) It 
is possible to wind the cotton-covered magnet wire on by hand, but 
a quicker job is assured by some winding device. A winding 
machine can be built up from several spools, a crank, and a substantial 
base. A hand drill clamped in the bench vise will do the job nicely. 
Figure 8 shows the hand-drill method in use. The crank is turned 
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with one hand and the wire fed with the other. It is possible with 
little practice to wind wire in even layers. Start the wire in 
the hole of the washer next to the bolt and end with the wire in 
the outer hole. Allow at least 6 in. of slack for connecting to each 
terminal. The amount of wire determines the strength of the magnet. 
It is possible to get about 70 ft. of No. 24 d.c.c. wire on the larger 
magnet. Larger end washers will accommodate more wire. The com- 
pleted coil can be left natural, given a coat of shellac, or covered with 
a layer of colored paper or cloth 
A Silentgraph 

Boys will be interested in the silentgraph shown in Figure 9. 
This is an electrical instrument similar to the telegraph sounder. It 
is not a sounder, however, because it does not make any noise. 
However, it can be used to transmit messages in a manner similar 
to the regular telegraph. One must watch the instrument in order 
to read the code. The project is easily constructed; it demonstrates 
the magnetic effect of the electric current; it shows the peculiar action 
of magnetic lines of force; and it affords much amusement to two 
boys who set up two such telegraphic stations. It makes use of 
an electromagnet, such as is described in Figure 4, and it forms 
a splendid problem to follow up any shop or recitation work with 
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the electromagnet or the electric telegraph. A push-button switch, or 
better, a telegraph key made like the one shown in Figure 10 can be 
used to operate the device. 

The base and ends can be made of almost any available stock. 
The model was constructed of yg-in pine. Thin stock will make 
a neater instrument and is easily shaped and assembled. The base 
of the model is 3 by 3 in. and the sides high enough so that the 
cardboard just touches the head of the core bolt. The magnet is held 
in place by boring a hole in the center of the base. If the hole is 
slightly smaller than the diameter of the bolt, a tight fit is secured. 
Screw the magnet into place with a screw driver or wrench. If the 
project is to be painted, do so before the cardboard is tacked on. 
Be sure the cardboard just touches the bolthead when it is attached. 
White cardboard shows the action of the iron filings better than any 
other. Place about %4 teaspoon of iron filings directly over the magnet. 
These can be obtained by filing from an old bolt and sifting through 
a piece of cheesecloth. Attachment to the instrument can be made 
directly to the loose ends of the magnet wire, but a more permanent 











is to install two binding posts. Connect the silentgraph to a dry 
‘ telegraph key and note the antics of the iron filings when 


depressed. 
Binding Posts 
Every electrical device needs at least two binding posts. Many 
novel posts can be 


post was described under the making of switches. 
posts that can be assembled and constructed are as follows: 

Screw-Eye Post. The screw-eye post is very simple and is made 
similar to the wood screw and burr post. It is necessary here to have 
at least two burrs. More burrs can be added if desired so that many 
wires can be attached. While the’ wood screw must be tightened with 
a screw driver, the screw eye can be tightened with a nail or by hand. 
No. 211 or 212 screw eyes and No. 8 burrs make very satisfactory 
posts. (See Fig. 11.) 

Combination Posts. A post with a single screw is inconvenient. 
Te necessitates fastening of two or more wires under the same 
screw. When a change is made in the hook-up, both wires are often 
disturbed. Two screws connected with a metal strip, will relieve this 
difficulty. The wire leading from the inside coil is attached per- 
manently to one screw leaving the other for temporary connection. 
ang wood screws or a screw eye and a wood screw, make the simplest 

ig. 12.) 

Spring Posts. The continuous Pressure of a spring allows the 
quick a t post. The connnecting wire is placed under the 
spring and the Pressure holds it secure and makes a good contact. 
A simple form is shown in Figure 13. The upper strip is bent up 
slightly which allows the wire to slip easily between the two metal 
pieces. Figure 13 shows another spring post. The brass coil is 
made from No. 20 or No. 18 spring-brass wire. It is easily wound 
with the coil winder shown in Figure 14. A winder of this kind 
should be in every electrical shop. It can also be used for winding 
heating elements. For the core of the spring, use a %4-in. rod, and 
wind about 8 turns of the brass wire around it. Bend the last turn 
at right angles to the others to form a handle. The connecting wires 
are clamped in between the brass coils of the spring. 

Machine-Screw Posts. Most commercial electrical apparatus uses 
the machine-screw post. The knurled caps from dry cells are useful 
in making this type. Machine screws and nuts can be purchased 
at hardware stores. A number of nuts can be added to increase 
the number of connections. Brass screws and nuts are recommended. 
The machine-screw head is usually placed at the bottom of the appli- 
ance and the terminal connection made here. This is a very sub- 
stantial and convenient binding post. (See Fig. 15.) 


BIND YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 
L. F. Hyatt, McKinley High School, 
P Canton, Ohio 


Magazines, which are the source of invaluable information, are 
often destroyed or sold with other old papers chiefly because it is 
difficult to store them year after year and keep them clean. Some 
teachers file clippings, but this is often found to be unsatisfactory 
because invariably the page opposite contains something equally valu- 
able. The shop teacher cannot afford to destroy his magazines. 





FIG. 1. 


Only a few days ago the writer heard a group of shop teachers asked 
if they had the 1923 issues of the INpustriat-Arts Macazine, and 
only one in the group had them. The writer has made it a practice 
to bind his Macazines for many years and believes that if the prac- 
tice is begun by others they will never part with a single issue of a 
professional magazine. 

The process is quite simple. In fact, boys may be interested 
in preserving them and then most of the work can be assigned to 
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made and assembled by the boy. The simplest 
Other possible . 
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them. The Inpusrriac-Arts Macazine is printed in such a way 
that the advertising matter may be removed and thrown away. 
Open the magazine and straighten out the ends of the little 
wire staples which hold the pages in place, and then remove them 
with an old knife or with a pair of pliers. Separate the sections, 
or signatures, from the advertising matter and file in order in which 
they belong. Figure 1 shows the part to be bound and the covers 
standing upon the advertising matter which is to be discarded. Select 
one of the magazine covers, the color of which will harmonize with 
the cloth or paper to be as a cover, or simply letter the cover 
as in Figure 1. Lay the magazine so as to have the last issue come 
first in the sewing Process, and pile them evenly so that the tops and 
backs are exactly in line. With a rule, measure % in. from each 
end and mark a perpendicular line on the backs of the magazines. 
Next locate the position of the tapes which are to be equally spaced. 
Two of these are used if the magazines are to be kept in a private 
library, and three if they are to be used in the school shop, as 
three will make the binding more serviceable. Draw the two vertical 
lines showing the location of the holes just outside of the space al- 
lowed for the tape, which is 4-in. wide. Next, with an awl, punch 
holes through these signatures, or sections, inserting the awl from the 
inside exercising care to get the holes exactly where the marks are 
located, thus eliminating unevenness. Make two sets of six-page end 
sheets by folding pieces of good tough paper the size of two 
magazine pages and punch holes in these exactly the same as in the 
other sections. The sewing proper may now be begun. Thread a 
bookbinder’s needle or some other large needle with No. 16 linen 
thread and start with one set of six-page end sheets. Insert the 
needle as shown at a, Figure 2, from the outside of the fold, on to 
the next hole 6 and through the hole around the tape and through 
c to the inside, continue this to the last hole which leaves the needle 
on the outside. Next lay the first section (Dec. Issue) of the 
magazine in place and continue. When across, tie the end securely 
at a, Figure 3, with the end of the thread projecting out of section 
1. Lay the next section in place and proceed as before still using 
the original thread. When the thread is brought through hole 5 
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section 3, the needle is forced up, eye first through between the two 
threads and the sections of the magazine, as shown in Figure 3, 
with the thread back of the needle. Pull on through and insert in the 
next hole of this section, then on to c, section 3, and repeat as with 
the first tape and to the end of section 3. Insert the needle be- 
tween the section previously sewed and throw the thread so the needle 
comes out in front of the thread f and pull tight thus tying the 
section securely. Fasten all succeeding sections this way. Now lay 


another section of the magazine on top of these and proceed to 
sew the next three sections into place, just as was done with the 
first three, except ‘that the ends are fastened as shown in Figures 3 
and 6. The last to be sewed on, of course, is the set of six-page 
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end sheets. Next, %-in. boards the size of the pages are clamped 
on to hold the sections firmly in place while the muslin back is glued 
on. This is shown in Figure 4. Apply thick glue freely over the 
sewed back. Either hot or cold glue may be used. After the glue 
has been spread on, a piece of good strong muslin or linen which 
extends % in. on either side, may be put on top of the glue. Press 
this cloth down firmly, and allow it to dry at least 8 hours. The 
edges may then be trimmed. This can be done in the school print- 
shop if a cutter is available, or it can be done at little expense at 
a commercial shop. Next cut off the outside leaf, leaving 14 in. 
and fold 34 in. from the edge as shown in Figure 5, and fold and 
paste down over the cloth. Then clamp as before and allow to dry. 
Next cut the two pasteboards making them 4 in. longer and % in. 
wider than the trimmed volume. The pasteboards are then split 
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as shown at a, Figure 6, and the flap b placed between and pasted 
in place. Great care should be exercised to keep these boards from 
slipping when clamped. (The muslin is not shown over the sewing 
in Figure 6.) The cloth is next laid out (Figure 7), and then a 
piece of light-weight cardboard is pasted on exactly the size of 
rectangle d. Paste is next freely applied to one of the boards and 
it is placed so the edges just touch the lines and rubbed down so 
the paste adheres all over. The edges a are next pasted and folded 
down over the boards. The second leaf of the end sheets is pasted 
and rubbed down on the board securely. The same process being 
performed with the second board. A cut is made in the flap % in. 
as shown by the heavy lines c, Figure 6. This cut allows the edges 
x, Figure 7, to be turned in so as to give a finished edge. A cord 
about % in. in diameter is laid over the %-in. space that was laid 
out on the cover and the %-in. boards clamped on securely and the 
whole is allowed to dry. The cord makes the groove which is seen 
at the back of all books. When the boards are removed, the cover 
is lettered or the name cut from the magazine cover is pasted in 
place. This completes the process. 
FIRST-YEAR MECHANICAL DRAWING 
TEST NO. 3 
August Flam, Los Angeles, California 
Directions: Fill in the correct answers in the spaces left blank 


in each statement below. 
1, The choice of scale on any drawing is determined by (1) 


A line may be divided into two equal parts by (1) the 
method, or (2) by Like 
A right angle may be constructed by the use of the .......... 


If a circle is perpendicular to a plane its projection on that 
plane will be a ' 

If a circle is at any angle to a plane its projection on that 
plane will be a 

A straight line which is perpendicular to a plane will have as 
its projection a on that plane. 

A triangle having all its sides equal is an 

triarigle. Such a triangle also has .. 

The base angles of an 
and the 

A rectangle has 

while a quadrilateral has 

In order to construct an ellipse we must have given the 


triangle are equal, 
of such a triangle are also equal. 


CHECKING LIST 
For Test No. 3 
The size of the object; the size of the paper; the purpose of 
the drawing. 
Geometrical; the use of the dividers. 
3-4-5. 
Straight line. 
An ellipse. 
Point. ~ 
Equilateral; its angles. 
Isosceles; two legs. 
Four right angles; opposite sides parallel; four sides and four 
angles. 
Major; minor axes. 
THE USE OF COLORED ENAMELS 
Margaret Fullerton 
The use of colored enamels instead of, or in addition to, stain 
for finishing projects, forms a welcome problem to the students of 
the elementary woodworking course who are just a little ahead of 
the balance of their class. 

Appropriate inlay-type designs may be applied upon enameled 
or natural wood surfaces with results which are gratifying from both 
an artistic and a pedagogical standpoint... The finished product justi- 
fies the extra work. Consequently the student’s interest in developing 
the project is maintained at a high pitch. 

The designs and directions, together with specific suggestions for 
mixing harmonious color schemes for each of the patterns that are 
given, have been successfully carried out by 7th-grade classes in ele- 
mentary woodwork. In each instance a background color of enamel 
is suggested for the problem. In case one would choose to apply 
the design to a surface which is stained some natural wood color, 
it would be well to choose other wood colors for the enamel. 

The enamel sold for painting cars will be found very satis- 
factory to purchase for class use. It has a fine soft gloss finish, is 
of a better quality than the enamel sold in large quantities for walls 
and woodwork, and is quite as good for this purpose as the more ex- 
pensive tiny bottles which come listed as artist’s supplies. A 1-pt. 
can will furnish the base for many designs. Rather than buy cans 
of every color that may be desired, obtain one can each of white — 
and black and perhaps brown, as the latter is quite generally used 
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and sometimes hard to mix, and make all the other hues you want 
by adding pigment to this enamel base. This pigment may be 
regular tube oil paint or color ground in oil, such as is used to color 


house paint. One tube each of the primary colors, red, yellow, and 
blue, will furnish all the colors of the rainbow if mixed in the right 
proportions. In addition to the enamel for the outer coat, a can 
of either flat enamel or flat white paint will be needed for under- 
— 
For use, the paint should have the consistency of thick cream. 
If the brush strokes show, the paint is too thick and needs the addi- 
tion of turpentine. If the paint runs or is not opaque, it is too 
thin and should be left exposed to the air to evaporate for a few 


The problem to be decorated is sanded and one or two coats of 

flat paint applied, dried, and sanded before the enameling is begun. 
After mixing the ground enamel color, apply one or two coats 
and allow it to become thoroughly dry before the design is traced 
on it. It is much easier to paint a large regular surface than several 
—_ irregular shapes: hence the farts on of finishing the background 


ae paper may be used to transfer the design on light enamel. 
To transfer a pattern to a dark background, use c ial white 
transfer paper or make a sheet of transfer paper by rubbing chalk 
on tablet paper and dusting off the surplus powder. 

The only way to be sure that two adjoining colors will not mix 
is to let one dry before the other is applied. In most cases the back- 
ground separates the units of the design and if it is thoroughly dry 
there will be no difficulty experienced. 


Suggestions for Color Harmonies 


Design 1. 
Background: Medium brown. White base colored by mixing red and 
yellow to make orange and adding enough black to neutralize 
the orange to brown. 
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Crossbar: Blue. Normal blue with a small amount of white and 
a drop of brown. 

: Orange. Red and yellow with a drop of blue. 

Side centers: Yellow. Normal yellow with a drop of the back- 

ground color. 


Eyes: Yellow with a drop of green. 

Body: Dark green. Mix blue and yellow to make green. Add 
white and black until neutralized to half intensity. 

Design 3. 

Background: Light brown. White base colored by addition of red 
and yellow until it becomes orange, and then black until it is 
neutralized to light brown. 

Central figure: Dark brown. Same as background but with less 
proportion of white. 

Dots and centers: Blue. 

ground color. 


Normal blue with a drop of the back- 


Design 4. 
Main outline: Dark blue. White base colored dark by blue and 
a bit of black 


Center section: Lighter blue. Add more white to the dark blue. 


Design 5. 
Background: Gray. White base with a bit of black. A drop of 


any primary color will always make gray more pleasing. 


— of flower: Orange. White tinted with red and 

yellow. 

Outer section of flower: Yellow-orange. Add more yellow to the 
orange. 

Lower section of design: Lavender. White tinted with red and blue. 
Design 6. 


Background: Medium brown. White base colored by addition of 
red and yellow until it becomes orange, and then black until 
it is neutralized. 

Front center sections: 
color. 

Back center sections: Orange. Mix red and, yellow. Add a bit of 
white and a drop of the background color. 

Design 7 

Background: Light gray-green. Using white as a base, add yellow 
and blue until it is light green. A drop of black will neutralize it. 

Add the background 


Light brown. Add white to the background 


Outer corners: Gray-violet. Mix red and blue. 
color to neutralize and lighten it. 

Center parts: Gray-lavender. Add more white to the violet used. 

Center base: Yellow. Yellow with a drop of white and a bit of 
lavender. 
Design 8. 

Background: Red-brown. White base colored by yellow and red 
mixed to a red-orange. Neutralize with black. 

Center unit and dots: Blue. Normal blue with a little white. 

—, ® oe gtay. Normal blue with more white and a drop 
° ; 





Design 9. 

Background: Tint of yellow-orange. 
low and orange. 

Upper cross bar: Blue. Normal blue with a bit of white and a 
drop of the background color. 

Lower cross bar: Gray-blue. Add white to the blue. 


White base tinted with yel- 


Design 10. 
Background: Gray-lavender. White base colored by red, blue, and 
a little black. 


Sections of design: Analogous colors mixed by adding different pro- 
portions of red, blue, or neutrals to the background color. 


Design 11. 

Background: Tint of red-orange. White base tinted by red and 
a bit of yellow. 

Flower: Blue. Normal blue with a drop of the background color 
and white. 

Center: Yellow. Yellow with a drop of background color. 


Base: Green. Mix the blue and yellow used for the center. 









Boys from the vocational division of the Roosevelt High School, Minne- 
apolis, building a 200-ft. bleacher for the high school. Bleachers were painted 
by the carpentry class as an introduction to this phase of the building trades. 
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ASSOCIATION AND CONVENTION 
ACTIVITIES 

THE APRIL SCHOOL-CRAFTS CLUB MEETING 

The regular monthly meeting of the School-Crafts Club of New 
York City was held April 28, at the Geneva Restaurant, with Mr. R 
F. Hemion presiding. Thirty-five members were present. ‘ 

Mr. Melvin R. Johnson, teacher of manual arts in the Lyndhurst 
High School, Lyndhurst, N. J., was accepted as a member of the club. 

Mr. Hemion, the president, proceeded to give an interesting 
account of the Eastern Arts convention at Hartford. Among the 
outstanding features of the convention was the splendid exhibit in the 
Armory, consisting of art, manual training, vocational, trade training, 
and commercial w A visit was made to the plant of the Stanley 
Rule & Level Company at New Britain, Conn. 

Mr. Ralph P. gee wr of Elizabeth, who was the first speaker 
on the club program, ta’ on “Printing.” Mr. Gallagher defined 
printing as a divine art and pi tenses that the adoption of the 
alphabet and the invention of printing have given to the world the 
greatest civilizing agent. He urged that a type specimen book be 
placed in the hand of each pupil so that they may identify the various 
types. In preparing a school paper, Mr. Gallagher urged that 
material be properly typed and carefully corrected. He mentioned 
that a scrapbook of completed jobs may prove of great assistance to 
pupils and teachers. 

he second talk on “The Making of a Model Airplane,” by Mr. 
Fred Armstrong of Orange, brought out some interesting features. 
Mr. Armstrong brought out the fact that model airplane making is 
rapidly gaining the ascendancy over radio making in schoolwork. 
While the work involves very little in the way of tool processes, still it 
requires very little special material and is comparatively easy to con- 
struct. The use of job sheets has proved helpful in producing good 
results. 

Mr. David Petrie, of Paterson, followed with a talk on “Roof 
Framing.” Mr. Petrie showed a fine model of a hip roof as a demon- 
stration of his method. With a steel square, he demonstrated the 
method of determining the lengths of hip, valley; common, and jack 
rafters, plum, toe, and heel cuts. The talk aroused considerable in- 
terest among those who will contemplate the erection of buildings dur- 
ing the summer at summer camps or at school carpentry shops.— 
Harry L. Fletcher. 

TULSA MANUAL-ARTS CLUB VISITS KANSAS 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Dr. William T. Bawden, associate superintendent of schools at 
Tulsa, Okla., is ever on the alert for ways of improving shop equip- 
ment and for ideas on making the shop teaching more efficient. 

With these ideas in mind, Dr. Bawden recently arranged for a 
visit of his staff to the Kansas Teachers College at Pittsburg. The 
group which was finally gathered for the visit to the College com- 
prised some 75 men from different cities and towns in Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

The first part of the program consisted of a tour of inspection 
of the industrial-arts building. The visitors were conducted through 
the shops, where the instructor in charge briefly described the work 
being done. The building is a large structure of eighteen rooms, 
located in the heart of the college campus. he floor space and 
equipment are adequate for teaching machine-shop practice, sheet- 
metal work, printing and linotype work, wood turning, patternmaking, 
cabinetmaking, mechanical drawing, automobile mechanics, upholster- 
ing, and electrical work. Twelve instructors are employed and the 
enrollment shows an increase of 42 per cent over last year. About 
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231 students are enrolled in degree courses in industrial arts. The 
average summer attendance is 250 students. Each man present re- 
ceived an inspiration as a result of the tour of inspection and carried 
something of value back to his shop. 

The afternoon program which was rather brief, was in charge 
of Dr. Bawden. Two major problems were discussed: “Reducing 
the Cost of Shop Instruction,” W. W. Graham of Tulsa, and E. W. 
Baxter of the college faculty; “Problems of the General Shop,” J. 
W. Hamilton, Chanute, Kans., Herbert Detjen of Tulsa, and W 
F. Heisler of Ponca City, Okla. 

An interesting sidelight.- was the fact that five of the Tulsa men 
made the trip to Pittsburg by airplane. The five-hour automobile 
trip was reduced from 150 to 100 miles and was accomplished in 
one hour and fifteen minutes.—J. W. Bollinger. 

MICHIGAN VOCATIONAL SOCIETY HOLDS MEETING 

The Michigan Society for Vocational Education held an interest- 
ing meeting on Friday and Saturday, April 27 and 28, at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Over three hundred persons representing the fields of manual 
arts, industrial education, agricultural education, home economics, and 
commercial education were in attendance. Officers of the state federa- 
tion of labor, and teachers and supervisors of the Ford Trade School 
were also present. 

Supt. Leslie A. Butler, of Grand Rapids, gave the principal ad- 
dress. One hundred and fifty of those present joined the American 
Vocational Association. Following the luncheon, sectional meetings 
in industrial education, agricultural education, home economics, and 
commercial education were held. A conference on evening-school 
work was held on Saturday morning, with Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, state supervisor of home economics of Arizona, as the speaker. 

At the business session, Mr. Thomas Diamond, of the University 
of Michigan, was elected president for the ensuing year. Mr. S. B. 
Norcross, of Kalamazoo, was elected vice-president. 

THE WESTERN ARTS CONVENTION 

On May 2, 1928, the members of the Western Arts Association 
gathered at Indianapolis to hold their thirty-fourth annual convention. 
Between 600 and 700 earnest teachers of the arts gathered from all 
parts of the United States to attend the meetings which the able 
officers of the association had planned for them. 

The convention started with: sectional meetings. There were the 
art round table, the home-economics round table, manual-training 
round table, the vocational round table, and the printing round table. 
Those who attended the convention deplored the fact that they could 
not be present at all of these interesting round-table discussions at 
one time. 

On the manual-training program, Wm. T. Bawden, associate 
superintendent of schools, Tulsa, Okla., discussed “Some Recent 
Changes in the Manual-Arts Problem.” He assured the teachers 
of the industrial arts that there need be no fear that manual arts 
will be taken out of the public-school curriculum, but that in view 
of the cry about the costs of manual training, the industrial-arts 
teachers would have to carefully study conditions in order that added 
efficiency might help to cut down the cost without making the instruc- 
tion less valuable to the student. 

“Testing in Manual Arts” was discussed by Roy R. Van Duzee, 
supervisor of industrial arts, West Allis, Wis., and Albert F. Siepert, 
dean, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, IIl., spoke on “Some New 
Problems of the Manual-Arts Teachers.” 

At the vocational round table the question of including practical 
production problems into the curriculum of the vocational classes was 
discussed by G. F. Weber, director vocational-educational department, 
South Bend, Ind.; R. R. Kintigh, instructor vocational auto mechanics, 
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Goshen, Ind.; and M. M. Proffitt, specialist in industrial education, 
Washington, D.C. A spirited discussion, led by Ammon Swope, 
associate professor of trade and industrial education, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., followed the addresses. 

The problem of ‘relating art to bg subject matter taught in 
schools was the problem discussed by the speakers of the home-eco- 
nomics round table. 

The need of producing skilled printers was emphasized by the 
speakers who took part in the printing round-table discussion. Among 
these speakers were John H. Chambers, director, bureau of education, 
International Typographical Union, Indianapolis, Ind.; Fred J. Hart- 
man, director, department of education, United Typothetae of America, 
Chicago, Ill.; Thomas Knapp, supervisor of instruction, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Chicago, IIl.; and Ralph W. Polk, head of print- 
ing department, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 

The first afternoon of the convention activities was pleasantly 
ee off by a pageant and program arranged and presented by 
the faculty and students of the John Herron Art Institute. 

The general session held Wednesday- evening was opened by a 
musical program given by the Emmerich Manual Training High 
School Musical Organizations. The general session, attended by about 
600, was called to order by Harry E. Wood, chairman local com- 
mittees and secretary-treasurer of the Western Arts Association. He 
presented a gavel made by one of the manual-training pupils of 
Indianapolis, to George S. Dutch, president of the Western Arts 
Association, who then proceeded to outline briefly the purpose of the 
association, the method of setting up the programs, and the aspira- 
tions of the Western Arts Association. Leon L. Winslow, director 
of art education, Baltimore, Md., discussed “The Constructive Force 
of Art in Education.” He pointed out that since a knowledge of art 
is necessary for industrial life, business life, spiritual life, mental life, 
and correct interpretation of current events, it is necessary to make 
art instruction so that it exerts a constructive influence throughout 
the entire school curriculum. 

The Thursday program opened with a general session at the 
Shortridge High School. The musical organization of this school 
furnished a pleasant half hour of musical entertainment. C. Valentine 
Kirby, director of art, department of public instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa., showed the necessity of each art teacher equipping himself in 
such a way that he can sell art to his associates. He also emphasized 
the fact that the art instructor must be the center from which the 
art influence radiates so that it is felt throughout the school. 

The joint round table of the manual-training and vocational- 
education groups was under the chairmanship of Messrs. Abbott and 
Gossett. The subjects for discussion were “Measuring Our Product” 
by H. J. Van Westrienen, director of vocational education, Ham- 

ich.; “What Effect has the Advent of Vocational Educa- 
tion had on the Manual-Training Program” by M. M. Proffitt, De- 
partment of Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C.; 
“Industrial Photography, an Art or Vocation” by Leonard A. Wil- 
liams, director of industrial education, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn.; “The Place of Manual Trairing Now that We Have 
Vocational Education with Us” by Dr. William H. Stone, chairman 
of department of industrial-arts education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. A profitable discussion ensued under the leadership 
of H. G. McComb, associate professor of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Thursday evening was pleasantly spent at a dinner dance given 
by the “Ship,” an organization of the commercial exhibitors. This 
official event offered a pleasant relaxation from the arduous duties of 
attending the convention programs. 

The Friday morning sectional meetings opened with a joint round 
table of art and manual training, Messrs. Pelikan and Abbott being 
the joint chairmen. Leon L. Winslow was the first speaker. He 
brought out the fact that art is industrial, as well as fine. He pointed 
out that art should not be limited to the work of the drawing teachers 
alone because it is a part of every subject such that is taught in the 
schools. Art therefore becomes part of the task of every teacher. 
Fine art is the aesthetic side of art while the industrial art takes care 
of the mechanical, scientific, technical, and materialistic side of life. 

Mr. Winslow was followed by -A. G. Pelikan who gave an 
illustrated talk on the “Need of Modern Ideas in the Industrial Arts.” 

The afternoon sectional meetings were devoted to a joint round 
table on art and printing, Messrs. Pelikan and Reppert being the joint 
chairmen. “Art in Printing” was the subject of a talk given by J. L. 
Frazier, Editor, The Inland Printer, Chicago, Ill. “The Relation of 
the Printing and Art Departments” was discussed by C. W. Hague, 
head of printing department, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., and 
“The Art Instructor” was the subject of an address given by Otto 
Hankhammer, instructor of art, State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
Kans. The discussions were led by Frederick Polley, department of 
art, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind., and E. E. 
Sheldon, training department, Lakeside Press, Chicago, IIl ‘ 

The musical selections rendered at the general session held Friday 
evening were = by the Arsenal Technical High School Musical 
Organizations. The speakers on the program were William H. Stone, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, and Milo H. Stuart, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The music department of the Indianapolis public schools 
rendered the musical numbers at the general session held Saturday 
morning. Frank D. Slutz, director of the Moraine Park School, 
Dayton, Ohio, addressed those present. Then followed the awarding 
of prizes the exhibitors of industrial arts and art equipment and 
materials. At the business meeting which closed the convention the 
following were elected as officers for the coming year: 

President, Mary C. Scovel, head of teacher-training department, 
Art Institute, Chicago, Ill.; vice-president, J. H. McCloskey, director 
technical work, Lakewood, Ohio; auditor, Julia R. Grady, Madison 
Vocational School, Madison, Wis.; counsel, George S. Dutch, depart- 
ment of fine arts, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; secretary- 
treasurer, Harry E. Wood, director, vocational education and manual 
training, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ARTHUR B. MAYS BECOMES PROFESSOR OF 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Prof. Arthur B. Mays, who for the last six years has acted as 
associate professor of industrial education at the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed to a full professorship in industrial education. 


ARTHUR B. MAYS, 
Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Illinois. 

Professor Mays holds the degree of B.S., given by George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. He has had a rather varied teaching 
career, having served as an instructor in manual training in Texas 
schools, as head of the department in Fort Worth, and as head of the 
industrial-arts department of the State Normal College at Huntsville. 
Since 1921 he has filled the office of associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Professor Mays is active in the teacher-training conferences on in- 
dustrial education and is a frequent contributor to the educational 
MR. WALTER SCOTT PERRY TO RETIRE 
AS PRATT ART HEAD 

Mr. Walter Scott Perry, director of the Pratt Institute of Fine 
and Applied Arts for the last forty years, will retire at the end of 
the school year in June, according to an announcement of the board 
of trustees of the Institute. 

Mr. Perry came to the institution forty years ago, when Mr. 
Charles Pratt, the founder of the Institute selected Mr. Perry to be- 
come the head of the art school. During his long period of service, 
Mr. Perry gave the best that he had to the department in which he has 
worked so long and faithfully. Mr. Perry was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, from Pratt Institute, and St. 
Lawrence University, and has traveled extensively in Europe, India, 
China, and Japan. He has been active in the promotion of all the 
aft interests and is a contributor to various art publications. In April, 
1927, a large portrait painting of Mr. Perry was presented to the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts of Pratt Institute, in connection 
with the celebration of Mr. 
school Institute. 

Mr. James C. Boudreau, director of art instruction in the public 
schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., will become the new director of the School 
of Fine and Applied Arts on July 1. Mr. Boudreau is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School and has spent a number 
of years in European travel and study. He is a lecturer and instructor 
in art at the University of Pittsburgh and the Carnegie Institute of 
wo and is also treasurer of the Federated Council on Art 

ucation. 


Perry’s fortieth anniversary with the 
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A THERE ANY Wp 
| QUESTIONS ? 


Turning Slender Wood Spindles 
I have been trying to turn a number of wood spindles 
18 in. long and % in. in diameter, and am not succeeding well; 
they chatter “something awful.” of course, the thing can be done, 
and if you can put me on track of the information I shall greatly 
appreciate it—J. T. S. 

A.: The following sketch, I think, will show clearly how to 
support the center of long, thin wood spindles during turning 
operations. 


786 Q.: 
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CLAMP TO LATHE 


CENTER REST FOR 
TURNING SLENDER 
SPINDLES 











The first step in the process is to turn the center of the spindle 
down to the right size. While this is being done, take only very 
light cuts. After the center has been turned down to the right 
diameter for a short distance, put on the center rest and proceed 
with the turning of the rest of the spindle. You will find that the 
revolving of the spindle in the center rest will cause the latter to 
be charred a trifle. This does no harm whatever. 

Automobile Finishes 

789. Q.: Some time ago Ralph G. Waring gave a formula 
for a polish for nitrocellulose car finishes including Duco. The base 
given was crude oil. In a later article he mentioned that neutral 
oil could be used in place of crude oil. However, neither of these 
oils is procurable here, hence this letter. Can I use a good grade 
of motor engine oil, or say “600W” steam cylinder? Again, is 
a ar suitable for the baked enameled fenders of a motor 
car?—H., D. 

A.: Steam cylinder oil No. 600 or No. 600W can be used in 
the formula given, if thinned with four volumes of gasoline. This 
mixture will then have about the same viscosity as the crude oil. 
—Ralph G. Waring. 

Finishing a Rocking Chair 

791. Q.: I have a ladder-back rocking chair of maple that I 
want to finish. The finish desired is a little lighter in the center of 
all rails and pieces than it is on the outer edges. How is this effect 
produced? I have a finishing room but no spraying equipment. 

I would appreciate very much to know each step in producing 
this finish—D. C. 

A.: ‘Strip the chair to raw wood, sandpaper to clear white and 
if necessary bleach with a concentrated solution of oxalic acid washed 

off with cleat hot water as soon as the bleaching is complete. Dry 
over night, resand with 4-0 or 6-0 paper and after dusting, give it 
a stain made of four tablespoons of brown asphaltum varnish dis- 
solved in one quart of gasoline. Dry over night, and apply a thin 
coat of orange shellac cut with an equal amount of denatured alcohol. 


Apply 
varnish reduced with an equal amount of 
same make. Avoid either the mahogany or 
as they are much too red and will spoil the faint 

sabe Untos tacks detel be te tee cette ae dry very 
hard, a week if necessary. Now comes the tricky part. For the next 
step use a split sandpaper, or better a “Wet or Dry” 6-0 paper since 
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the use of water will give a better chance for judgment as to results. 
In the first place, the “highlighting,” as it is called, should be done 
only where the wear would appear to develope most strongly. With 
the water and paper, and through the eakoloed varah unl ee 
tone appears, then stop. This is very tricky with this 
sneha which is the only ‘peecticel ane iw the cherase of 2 epeayes 
with high pressure. Try it on a maple turning first. After the 
ing is complete, ge ~ whole job a coat of clear varnish 
but be sure the water has all dried out first. Rub the last coat 
with FFF pumice stone Bic gs Hoey Clean up with half gasoline and 
crude oil. Do not polish—Ralph G. Waring. 


Black Shellac 


: 9 Q:: Pca is black shellac prepared and what is it used 
‘or?— 

A.: "Black shellac is prepared by working up lampblack with 
ah we gee gli edhe oo ger Fou Uk tone ie cher 
added to the ordinary orange shellac and the whole stirred until a 
smooth flowing fluid is obtained. 

If the lampblack is added in the dry form to the shellac, the 
resulting varnish is liable to be lampy. Colored shellacs can be pre- 
pared in the same manner by using other pigments. 

One of the main uses for black shellac is in the pattern shop 
where it is used to indicate the parts of a pattern which will be 
cast iron in the finished article—Ralph G. Waring. 


Infringement of Textbook Copyright 


I have read with some interest your article on in- 
I should like to know the application of 
Also 


799. Q.: 
fringement of copyright. 
the law for material that is used in instructor’s class only. 
its application for use of material in magazines—H. U. M. 

A.: Every work that is copyrighted protects the owner of the 
copyright as to the whole or any of the component parts of such 
work (Act of March 4, 1909, Sec. 320, Par. 3). Under this pro- 
vision of the law, the owner of the copyright is fully protected as 
to every part of the book or magazine that is copyrighted; and any 
person, whether a teacher in school or otherwise, who takes parts of 
the book or magazines and copies them, whether it be the reading 
matter or the illustrations, even though it be in mimeograph form and 
solely for the consumption of the students in his class, is infringing 
the copyright. 

The infringment of the copyright gives the owner of the same 
(either the publisher or the author, whoever may be the owner) the 
following rights: 

1. To an injunction restraining such infringement. 

2. To require the infringer to pay to the owner such damages 
as he may have suffered due to the infringement; and in case the 
infringer has realized any profits, to pay to the owner these profits. 

Damages that are allowed for the infringing, even in cases where 
no profit has been made by the infringer, are subject to the discre- 
tion of the court and the court may allow $1.00 for every infringing 
copy made or sold by, or even found in the possession of, the in- 
fringer or his agents or employees. 

3. To require the infringer to deliver up, under oath, and to 
be impounded during the pendency of the suit or matter commenced, 
all articles alleged to be infringements of the copyright. 

4. To deliver up, under oath, for destruction, all infringing 
copies, as well as all devices, plates, etc., for making such infringing 


ies. 
as It should be noted that if the infringing has been willful and 
for profit, there also may be a criminal prosecution. 

As applied to teachers and schools, perhaps the preceding in- 
formation may be further made specific as follows: 

May teachers make reproductions of substantial parts of text- 
books? No, they may not. 

Are there any decisions of the courts determining this point? 
The United State statutes specifically prohibit this. 

Is the fact that the instructor and the school derive no profit 
from the reproduction and use it only within the school or within 
a given class an excuse for reproducing in mimeograph form, or 
otherwise, textbook matter? It is not an excuse and is prohibited. 

To what extent may teachers make use of material in books for 
instructional purposes? No definite answer can be given to this 
question, as it is difficult to define the exact limit to which a teacher 
may go in using copyrighted work. There is no question but what 
the teacher may absorb the ideas of an author in a copyrighted work, 


together with other information that he may gather in his studies 
and research, and prepare his own statement covering the ideas or 
principles embodied in the work. He is permitted to do this so long 
as he makes it original and his own, and not merely a copy of the 
author’s idea in the copyrighted work. He may, of course, use the 


for instructional purposes, the same as though the textbook 
were the regularly assigned textbook of which each student had a 
copy. But, as before stated, when the teacher goes to the extent of 
deliberately copying portions of the wotk, or even only illustrations, 
and embodies them in his own work, he is infringing the copyright 
and makes himself subject to the law. —Charles F. Millmann, Attorney. 
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Instructors 
in automobile work 








Here are tools 
that stand the “gaff” 


Tools for the automobile shop must be able to 
stand all kinds of hard work and abuse. Here 
is a new line of hand tools which has been de- 
veloped to meet these requirements. 


Chisels and punches are made of special electric 
furnace alloy steel. All tools are properly hard- 
ened and tempered. 


The complete line of Stanley-Atha Tools for the 
Automotive Mechanic is shown in a special 
catalog, No. 26. You should know more about 
these tools. Send for this catalog. 


THE STANLEY RULE AND LEVEL PLANT 
Educational Department, New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
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Points? 


Can you describe the “Point” of a 
twist drill? 

Do you know what the “Dead Cen- 
ter” is? 

Could you explain “Lip Clear- 
ance”? 

Or “Margin” and “Body Clear- 
ance”’? 


These, and the answers to a dozen 
other questions, make the Hand- 
book for Drillers the outstanding 
textbook on twist drills and drilling 
practice in America. The Handbook 
is now being used by several hun- 
dred vocational schools. 


As our contribution to the 
cause of education in correct 
machine shop practice, we shall 
be pleased to forward to you 
any reasonable quantities of 
the Handbook for the use of 








your machine shop classes. ‘ 
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INDUSTRIAL-ARTS TEACHERS OF PITTSBURGH 
HOLD MEETING 


The April meeting of the industrial-arts teachers of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity was held on Saturday, April 21, in the Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh. Mr. M. E. Swango, of the Brashear School, 
Pittsburgh, presided. 

Dr. Arthur C. Jewett of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
opened the meeting with a talk on “The Point of Emphasis in Indus. 
trial Education.” Dr. Jewett talked from the engineering point in 
teaching, emphasizing that the student body should be divided into 
two groups: Those who expect to go on to college, and those who 
will leave school as soon as they become old enough to go to work, 
He urged that the latter group be given special attention in order 
that they may receive all the help possible in their attempt to earn 
a living. School shops, he argued, should be open each Saturday 
until noon and during the summer months, as a help to boys who do 
not have part-time jobs. Dr. Jewett exhibited several charts which 
he had prepared, showing the number of people who are gainfully 
employed and the contribution each makes to the industries. 

At the close of the regular session, the group listened to an 
address by Dr. William McAndrew on “Keeping Up with the Pro- 
cession.” 


The next meeting will be held in October—George C. Donson. 


PERSONAL NEWS NOTES 

Miss Josephine McMullen of Webb, Iowa, has been appointed 
as state supervisor of vocational homemaking in Iowa. 

Mr. Milton A. Miller of Portland, Oreg., has resigned as a 
member of the state board for vocational education. 

Mr. O. J. Dorr, director of the vocational school at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., has been reelected for a three-year term. Mr. Dorr has 
completed six years of service in the Fond du Lac school. 

Mr. David M. Hoagland, formerly a Grand Rapids furniture 
designer, and more recently director of the Near East Relief Voca- 
tional School in Syria, died in Greece and was interred in the inter- 
national cemetery at Athens. As a token of respect, the boys in the 
cabinetmaking shops built a metal-lined casket for their instructor. 

Mr. F. O. Maeders, formerly itinerant plumbing instructor for 
the Fox River Valley vocational schools and master plumbers of Wis- 
consin has been transferred to a new circuit to be known as the Lake 
Shore circuit. Mr. Maeders will work among vocational students at 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Racine, and Kenosha. 

Mr. Charles Schuetze, Mr. H. J. Koepke, and Mr. J. P. 
Becker are the new members of the vocational board at Waukesha, 
Wis. Mr. H. L. Horning, a holdover member, and Mr. Schuetze 
represent the employers, while Mr. Koepke and Mr. Becker represent 
the employees on the board. 

Dr. Wm. T. Bawden,. for the past five years associate 
superintendent of schools, and director of manual arts and vocational 
education in Tulsa, Okla., has resigned to take over a position with 
the Manual Arts Press. Dr. Bawden, before coming to Tulsa, served 
for seven years in the bureau of education at Washington, D. C. 
His connection with the Industrial Education Magazine dates back to 
1903. He has been one of the managing editors of the magazine 
since 1909. 

Dr. Bawden’s many friends and coworkers in Tulsa and the 
southwest will regret his going, but heartily bid him Godspeed and 
success in his new work. 

Prof. and Mrs. Thomas Diamond, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
have departed on a tour of England, Scotland, and the Continent. 
Professor Diamond is spending his sabbatical leave visiting schools 
and industries in Great Britain and other places of interest in Europe. 

Miss Edith Thomas, formerly agent in home-economics educa- 
tion for the Federal Board for Vocational Education, has entered 
upon a course in child study at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Mr. Elmer Harmes, commercial art instructor at the Boys’ 
Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis., was recently awarded the 
Bain prize for the best landscape oil painting at the annual exhibit 
of the Wisconsin Painters’ and Sculptors’ Association held at the 
Milwaukee Art Institute. Mr. Harmes came to the school in the 
fall of 1927 and has been teaching in the art department since then. 

The exhibit is held every year at some Wisconsin city. This 
year it was held at Milwaukee. 

Mr. W. E. Muller has been reelected as manual-training instruc- 
tor at Frederick, Okla. 

Mr. H. R. Kreitezer of Portland, Oreg., has been appointed as 
a member of the state board for vocational education, to succeed 
Milton A. Miller. J 

Conference of Instructors of Locomotive Firing and Engi- 
neering at Fort Collins, Colo. A joint state conference © 
instructors of locomotive firing and engineering will be held June 
18 to 30 at Fort Collins, Colo. Dr. C. A. Prosser of Minneapolis, 
and Dr. Charles R. Allen will be the conference leaders. 

The program will comprise discussions of problems under the 
leadership of Dr. Prosser and Dr. Allen. Some time will also be 
given to the presentation of instruction material and problems under 
the leadership of the different members of the group. 
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Train your students on MONARCH 
LATHES and when they go from your 
school they will be ready for their jobs 
—valuable men immediately without the 
necessity of going through another period 
of training in the shop. 

The student that is trained on a Mon- 
arch Lathe is trained in actual shop 
practice — for the Monarch is the first 
choice of Industrial America. Today 
more Monarch Lathes are being sold 
to industrial plants than any other lathe 
built. 


The Monarch motor-driven, helical geared 
Lathe is the ideal equipment for instruc- 
tional purposes. It is far in advance of 


100 OAK STREET : - 





Train Your Students for Their Jobs 
— Use MONARCH LATHES 


Illustration above shows 
14x6 helical geared 
Monarch Lathe 


THE MONARCH BAC ee TOOL CO. 
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other lathes in design. It is as near 
danger-proof as any lathe can be made. 
It is as noiseless as any lathe can be—an 
important advantage in the instruction 
room. 


Monarch Lathes are used in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Yale, 
Cornell, and in hundreds of the best tech- 
nical and high schools — proof that the 
Monarch is the practical lathe for modern 
school equipment. 


The success of your school and the suc- 
cess of your students are inseparably linked 
together. Use MONARCH LATHES 
and meet the modern demand for training 
that fits men for their jobs. 










- - SIDNEY, OHIO 













SCHOOL SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS 


For the Supervisor and Teacher who desires to keep abreast with news of new Machinery, Tools, Supplies, etc. 


STANLEY ELECTRIC DRILLS 
Level Company of New Britain, Conn., 
Stanley electric. drills as a supplement 
tools for the artisan and mechanic. 


The new drill is the result of years of experiment, exacting tests, 
and gradual development which have culminated in a number of new 


features in electric tool construction. Among the advantages of the 

new drill are simplicity of design, strength and rigidity in use, a 

comfortable handle with convenient break type switch, a convenient 

key holder, and special cable clamps and armored attachment plug. 
The 


tanley Company guarantees the drill for mechanical and 
electrical correctness, with the assurance that it will maintain its 
rated capacity without overheating. 
Descriptive material about the full line of Stanley drills may be 
obtained by writing to the Stanley Rule & Level Company at New 
Britain, Conn., mentioning Catalog No. S. 59. 


NEW OLIVER CUT-OFF SAW 
The Oliver Machinery Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
marketed its new “straightline” cut-off saw, which is something quite 
new in its line. The saw is scientifically built, correctly designed, 
accurate, simple and effective in operation, and reliable for use in the 


woodworking shop. 


The table is 20 in. wide and 31 in. high, and may be furnishe: 
in any length desired. The standard table consists of two section 
of 8 ft. each, making a total of 16 ft. The channel iron; 
have steel plates riveted to the top with ball-bearing steel rolle: 
mounted between the sections. Cast-iron legs insure maximun. 
rigidity. A suitable opening slightly the saw provides 2 
natural chute for end cuttings and short stock to drop down intu 
a box. An automatic gauge, graduated in % in. and fitted with 
four automatic stops, is conveniently located for the operator. 

The saw is self-contained in all respects with substantial colum:: 
and ample floor support and has individual motor drive. It is pro- 
vided with a 5 h.p. motor, capable of 3,600 r.p.m., a 2 or 3-phase, 
60-cycle, 220 or 440 volt motor, and anti-friction ball bearings. A 
special fan mounted on the motor shaft forces clean air through the 
motor. An automatic starter with magnetic contactor, overload re- 
lease, and push-button start and stop stations is mounted directly in 
front of the operator. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained by writing to 
the Oliver Machinery Company at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

NEW WALLACE PORTABLE HOLLOW CHISEL 

MORTISER 

The J. D. Wallace Company of Chicago, Ill, has just placed 
on the market its No. 9 portable hollow chisel mortiser, which has 
the advantages of simplicity and efh- 
ciency, as well as portability’ in use. 
The machine will perform the highest 
caliber of work on square holes up to 
Y, -in. diameter. 

The chisel holder is built into the 
lower motor end flange, which completely 
incloses the bit chuck mounted on the 
motor shaft. It has an operating speed 
of 3,450 r.p.m. The motor is entirely 
inclosed and is dustproof. 

The motor head is depressed for 
mortising by means of a convenient 
treadle, which hangs vertically and is 
turned outward to accommodate the 
natural position of the foot. The head 
may be adjusted to any desired position 
by means of a setscrew in the rear of 
the base, and is automatically carried 
back to the former position by an ad- 
justable tension spring. 

The new machine is up to stand- 
ard of the famous Wallace line, and 
is a product of skilled workmanship and 
perfect shop equipment. It will be 
found helpful in all woodworking and 
carpenters’ shops. 

Complete information and prices 
may be obtained by writing to the J. 
D. Wallace Company at 140 South 
California Ave., Chicago, III. 


NEW RAPID-READING MICROMETER 


The Lufkin Rule Company of Saginaw, Mich., manufacturers 
of precision tools, measuring instruments, and rules, has recently 
brought out a new rapid-reading micrometer with. graduations. 








In the new micrometer instead of numbering every five thou- 
sandths on the sleeve of the tool, each thousandth is numbered 
consecutively up to 25, with every five thousandth showing more 
prominently. This simplifies the reading and assists in eliminating 
mistakes, as it is only necessary to add the figure showing at the 
reading line on the sleeve, to the. last 25-thousandths line showing 
on the hub. ; 

The arrangement is similar in principle to the reading graduations 
on steel scales and the instantaneous reading on steel tapes. It has 
been incorporated as a new, improved feature on all Lufkin 
micrometers. 
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‘a lathe without an alibi’’ 


The Perfect Lathe For Schools 


The needs of the manual training shop have been closely studied and as a 
result we have developed this 11” Gold Seal Heavy Duty Lathe. 

Its distinguishable points are:—1. It is a small lathe with large lathe capac- 
ity.—2. It is oversized at every point.—3. It is absolutely safe.—4. It is practi- 
cally unbreakable.—5. It is “sized” down to the student.—6. It is compact y, 
and not more “lathe” than you need.—7. It is the type lathe your Student /} 
will operate when he finishes School and gets into Industry. PPro 

pon 


7 The Sebastian 
Lathe Coe., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Sebastian Lathe Company )%:‘<2co0 


° ° e ° inch Lathe. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. oa 


7 


Send the attached coupon for detailed 
information and specifications. 





“YANKEE” 
No. 41 
Push Drill 
Price, $2.60 


Make Sure 
you geta 
Genuine 
“YANKEE” 


Be certain—Look for “YAN- 
KEE” on the tool. That is 
important because it is your 
protection against imitations. 
The name “YANKEE” on a 
tool means the best tool of its 
kind on earth. Each “YAN- 
KEE” part is made only of 
the finest material and finished 
with “YANKEE” precision. 
The ingenuity of “YANKEE” 
design is unequalled. “YAN- 
KEE” Tools are cheapest in 
the end because of their sta- 
bility. They stand up for 
years under hard service. 


Dealers Everywhere 
Sell 
“YANKEE” 


th 
Tools AZM IAas 
FREE 
New “YANKEE” 
Tool Book 


Write for this interesting little book. 
It tells just what you want to know 
about all the famous “YANKEE” 
Tools for making work easier and 
ouicker. 


“YANKEE” on the tool you 
buy means the utmost in 
quality, efficiency 

and durability. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., 
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Good Schools 
deserve 
“YANKEE” Tools 








ight 
Points Yg to 
ss a ee 


It’s just play to bore holes 
with a“YANKEE” Push Drill. 
With only the slightest push, 
the point quickly bites its way 
inward. Drill point revolves 
backward in upward move- 
ment of handle to clear chips. 
Some other ‘‘YANKEE’”’ 
Tools: Spiral Screw-drivers, 
Plain Screw-drivers, Ratchet 
Bit Braces, Ratchet Breast, 
Hand, Chain and Bench 
Drills, Ratchet Tap Wrenches, 
Vises with removable bases, 
etc. 


No. 41 (illustrated). 
No. 44 has spring with 
adjustable tension for 
regulating pressure 
according to nature of 
wood, size of drills, 
etc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


“YANKEE TOOLS 


ete. ane. eaianes: 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Vocational Education in Camden County, New Jersey 

The Camden county board of education of New Jersey in its 
new program for vocational education, plans to serve both the youth 
and the adults of the county either in preparing persons for efficient 
entrance into an occupation, ot increasing the efficiency of those al- 
ready employed. The program includes preemployment training for 

desiring to devote one or mote years in preparing for an 
occupation, and extension training for junior and adult workers de- 
siring to pag instruction to supplement the skill and knowledge 
acquired on 

The program follows a survey and investigation made to deter- 
mine the types of courses needed to supply trained workers for the 
various occupations of the county. Advisory committees have been 
organized for each trade to be taught in the school, and each com- 
mittee has made a study of the needs for training in its respective 
field, in order to assist the board of education in determining the 
courses to be offered and the types of shops and equipment needed 
to give effective instruction in the courses. Each of the advisory 
committees is made up of representatives of employer and employee 
associations and representatives of industrial plants. 

A vocational school is being built in Pensauken township, at a 
cost of approximately $1,000,000. The plant consists of an adminis- 
tration building and five two-story shop buildings connected to the main 
building by an arcade. The administration, or main building, pro- 
vides space for the offices of the board of education, the directors, 
the classrooms, the drafting rooms, the library, the cafeteria, the gym- 
nasium, the swimming pool, and the first-aid and medical room. 
The shop units are 60 by 100 ft. in size and provide space for 
giving instruction in auto mechanics, cafeteria management, drafting, 
heating and steamfitting, painting and decorating, printing, structural 
ironwork, agriculture, electrical work, machine-shop practice, plumbing, 
sheet-metal work, woodworking, mathematics and estimating. 

The board of education of the Camden county vocational school 
has received the cooperation and assistance of the public-school officials 
and teachers, the labor organizations, and the industrial plants in 
planning and developing the program for vocational education. The 
vocational division of the state education department has also co- 
operated with the board in examining the prospective instructors for 
the school and in carrying on teacher-training courses to prepare in- 
structors for positions as teachers in the school. It is expected that the 
school building will be ready for classes in October, 1928. 

Trade and Vocational Education in Connecticut. Under 
the Smith-Hughes law of 1917, agricultural and homemaking courses 
have been developed in Connecticut in recent years, as well as a plan 
for the preparation of teachers of trade and vocational subjects. More 
recently has come the preparation of leaders of foreman conference 
work in industry and the study of human relationships in business. 

An important feature of the Connecticut plan of vocational 
education is that it is free to any person over 14 years of age who 
is a resident of the state. 

The total student hours recorded, in trade schools alone, for the 
year ending June 30, 1927, were 2,519,057, or 314,382 student hours. 
The enrollment figures show an attendance of 2,885 day pupils and 
1,826 night pupils, making a total of 4,711. 

The time required for men to complete a trade-school course 
is 4,800 hours; for women, 3,600 hours. One third of the time 
is devoted to academic and related subjects. Part-time extension 
courses for apprentices are arranged with employers, especially in the 
building trades, and cover periods of 4 hours a week. In some 
cases, full time is arranged for a period of 6 pre on the employer’s 
time and with his cooperation. 

All trade schools offer the regular high-school trade cooperative 
course. Under this plan, the student takes 5 half-days on-high-school 
subjects, 6 half-days of 4 hours each on trade-school subjects, and 
5 weeks full time, or 44 hours each week during the summer vaca- 
tion. Upon the satisfactory completion of the work, a joint diploma 
is awarded. 

Classes in vocational agriculture have been organized in the high 
schools to accommodate the youth of the rural cummunities. Home- 
making courses for girls are organized in the high schools, also on 
a half-time basis. A total of 15 high schools maintain courses in agti- 
culture and a similar number conduct courses in homemaking. 

Mechanics Institute Offers Technical Instruction. The 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen was responsible for 
the establishment of the Mechanics Institute in New York City. 
The school has been in continuous operation since its establishment 
and is now offering free evening technical instruction to a total en- 
rollment of 3,541 young men employed during the day 

Of this number, 965 are studying architectural drafting, 409 
mechanical drafting, 284 estimating for builders, 229 free-hand draw- 
ing, and the others a widely scattered range of related subjects. 

The Mechanics Institute in only one of the many activities of the 
Society, which is now in the 142nd year of its existence. 


(Continued on page 33a) 
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Fourth Annual Home-Economics Contest Held. The fourth 
annual state home-economics contest for high-school girls was held 
April 26 to 28, at the University of Nevada. Representatives from 
Virginia City, Wellington, Yerington, Tonopah, Sparks, Winne- 
mucca, Lovelock, Reno, Las Vegas, Fallon, and Wells were in attend- 
ance. The girls participated in contests covering homemaking activi- 
ties. ‘There were exhibits of work done in different schools by girls 
in home-economics classes. 

Evening Course for Auto Mechanics. An evening machine- 
shop course for mechanics employed in the repair and upkeep of 
motor cars was conducted this year at Reno, Nev. Two classes are 
regularly held, each meeting two hours a night for two nights a 
week. Mr. O. T. Rocklund is director of the work, with Mr. S. E. 
Davis and Mr. F. A. Braghetta as assistants. 

New Shop at McGill, Nevada. A new shop building has 
been occupied at McGill, Nev. The building is 30 by 60 ft, with 
enough room for lumber storage and a finishing room. There are 
56 lockers and a wire-inclosed tool crib. 

Short-Unit Trade Course at Ruth, Nevada. A short-unit 
trade course has been conducted with considerable success at both 
McGill and Ruth. A course at McGill in airbrake and train 
handling, which included three units of twelve lessons each, has been 
completed. 

At Ruth, a unit in acetylene welding has been completed, with 
ten men out of fourteen enrolled every night. A course in electric- 
arc welding is now being given. In addition to these, courses in 
carpentry and steel square, sheet-metal layout, and essentials of 
electricity have been offered with good results. 

Announce 1929 Competition of San Antonio Art League. 
The San Antonio Art League of San Antonio, Texas, has announced 
the 1929 competition in art, which is national in scope and open to 
artists of America in all but the fourth classification. 

Through the generosity of a member of the league, cash prizes 
totaling $31,500 have been posted for the best oil paintings in Texas 
wild flowers, in two groups, and for oil paintings on the themes of 
ranch life and cotton fields. 

Prizes will be awarded in five classifications: First: Landscapes, 
or still-life in oils, based upon the theme of Texas wild flowers, for 
which cash prizes will be offered. 

Second: Oils based upon the theme of ranch life, for which 
five prizes are offered. The third group provides for oils on 
theme of cotton fields, with an equal number of prizes. Only artists 
residing in Texas are eligible for prizes in the fourth group. 

In addition to the above prizes, $1,000 will be distributed in ten 
honorable mentions of $100 each. These are not purchase prizes. 

Newark Normal School Offers Two-Year Course for 
Manual-Training Teachers. The normal school at Newark, N. J., 
offers a two-year special course for students desiring to teach manual- 
training subjects in elementary, junior, and senior high schools in 
New Jersey. Applicants for the course must be graduates of high 
schools or the equivalent. 

The course which covers two years, includes woodworking, sheet 
metal, electricity, mechanical drawing, design, study of industries, 
teaching material, shop mathematics, history of manual training, ad- 
ministration and supervision, shop management, as well as many 
related subjects. Twenty weeks of fieldwork in observation and prac- 
tice teaching in various shops are offered under the supervision of 
carefully selected training teachers. 

The work offers splendid oppertunities for young men desirous 
of entering the ing profession, and graduates of the course 
obtain good positions at attractive salaries. 

Cooperative Salesmanship Course at Lancaster, Pa. A co- 
operative course in retail salemanship is being conducted in the Stevens 
High School, Lancaster, Pa. The course covers 2 years, with 1,220 
hours of store work and 4% credits for each year. The course is 
as follows: 

First Year. English, 5 periods; history of commerce, 3 periods; 
retailing, 2 periods; household physics, 2 periods; physical education, 
1 or 2 periods; drawing, 1 or 2 periods; choral practice, 1 period. 

Second Year. English, 5 periods; social problems, 3 or 4 
periods; retailing, 5 periods; costume design, 1 or 2 periods; choral 
Practice, 1 period; physical education, 1 or 2 periods. 

Workshep Forests Planned for Schools in Wisconsin. The 
planting of forests near schools in three communities of Forest 
county, Wisconsin, has been begun as an outgrowth of a survey under- 
taken in the county to find wiser uses for county land. 

Forty-acre tracts near Crandon, Laona, and Wabeno have been 
donated to the local school by citizens of these communities. The 
forests have been planted by the students, a few acres a year, under 
the direction of extension foresters of the state university. 

Each forest is to be managed so that it will become the property 
of the school to which it has been deeded. It will serve as a labora- 
tory for nature story, and will help in developing a forest conscious- 
ness in the youth. Propagation of game and bird life will be followed 
m connection with the schools. 
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Irwins 


_Make your 
=! Job Easier 
AD ce an Mn 


Z 








It’s one thing to tell a boy. to bore a 
smooth, clean hole—but it’s another for him 
to do it, if the bit he is using isn’t designed 
for smooth, clean cutting. 

Most boys take considerable pride in their 
finished work—that’s what holds their interest. 
And you can do much towards maintaining their 
interest by providing proper tools. 


For manual training and industrial arts class- 
es, the Irwin Auger Bit with Mainbor cutting 
head. has no equal—it has been designed for this 
type of work. It is fast cutting and bores a 
smooth, clean hole. It is a bit that boys will 
delight in using. 

For manual training use, a special set of thir- 
teen bits ranging in 16ths of an inch from % 
inch to 1 inch is available. 

Irwin’s are the type of tools that help develop 
master craftsmen. Try them and see what a 
difference they make. 


The IRWIN AUGER BIT COMPANY 
Wilmington, Ohio. 
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Sheldon Combination 
Manual Training and 
Drawing Table 


The Sheldon Combination Manual Training 
and Drawing Table has been brought for- 
ward to solve the problem of providing effi- 
cient, yet economical, manual training and 
drawing equipment for senior and junior 
high schools with small enrollments, who, 
under present conditions can afford only one 
of the above departments. 

Six lockers fitted with master-keyed locks 
furnish storage space for the manual train- 
ing equipment and the drawing instruments 
and materials for six students. The cup- 
board at the right accomodates six drawing 
boards. The center drawer contains a 
hinged drawing top which can be adjusted 
and ready for use in thirty seconds. An ad- 
justable swinging stool for drawing, and 
vise and other bench equipment for wood- 
working are furnished. The whole outfit is 
built of heavy material and is completely 
bolt re-enforced. It is strong, compact and 
convenient. 


Write for the Sheldon Catalog of 


“™ Drawing Tables, Woodworking, Sheet 
See oer Metal, Stake, and Machine Benches. 


“3 I A copywill be sent free for the asking. 


Lome! E.H.SHELDON & CO. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
comon Vocational School Furniture, 


Muskegon, Mich. 


’ 
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Gardena School Exhibit. A prize art exhibit was held during 
the month of April at the Gardena High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. About 75 well-known artists of southern California were 
represented in the exhibit and a distinguished display of paintings 
was assembled on the walls of the exhibit room. 

The plan of the prize exhibit grew out of a custom in the 
school, developed through the years of Mr. Whitely’s principalship 
that each senior class give a painting to the high school. The gal 
lery now contains paintings by fourteen California painters. Thi: 
year two pictures from those exhibited will be purchased. 

The night of April 24 was observed as community night, with ; 
program and exhibits of the work of the high school. A dinne: 
was served at the school. 

The exhibit was open to visitors during the school day and on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

Job Sheets for Woodwork and Household Mechanics 
Informational job sheets for use in the junior-high-school woodwork. 
ing and household-mechanics shops have recently been devised by; 
Mr. A. E. Freeburg and Mr. R. E. Schoenoff of Pueblo, Colo 
Nearly an entire semester was required for the compiling and writing 
of the sheets, which have resulted in greatly improved methods oi 
work, The sheets give the name of the job, the tools, and the 
material needed, and the procedure step by step. At the end are 
questions relating to the construction of the article to be completed. 
The plan enables the boys to go as fast as they are able and allows 
them to do more than the specified number of jobs. 

The use of the new plan indicates that there is more self- 
reliance, more interest, and greater productivity. 

Essentials of a Day Trade Program. Mr. Harvey L. Free- 
land, director of trades and industries in Nebraska, writing in the 
Vocational Education Bulletin, discusses the essentials of a day trade 
program. He holds that day trade classes should have as a major 
objective, the giving of skill and knowledge in the trades taught, 
which will prepare students to enter upon those trades as advanced 
beginners. In addition to establishing this objective, a number of 
other objectives were listed which may well be included in any plan 
for effective day trade work. These are as follows: 

1. Instructors must be expert tradesmen and must have at least 
three years of journeymen trade experience. 

2. A workable plan should be developed for the maintenance of 
good will. 

3. Trade courses should be conducted for selected groups of 
students. The opportunity for such classes should be reserved for 
boys who do not plan to enter college, but who plan to prepare for 
trade service in a particular field. 

4. Full support of the vocational program should be given by 
all school administrative officers. Unless school administrators are 
behind the vocational program, it can have but little success. 

5. The shop program must be organized upon a useful and 
productive basis. Trade training can be accomplished only through 
actual trade practice upon real jobs. In the organization of a day 
trade program, a sufficient budget should be established to provide 
for the productive work. 

6. The conditions, plan, and organization of the school shop 
should approximate those to be found in the trade taught, since the 
students are being educated and trained to confront actual conditions 
in a trade or industry. 

7. In selecting the type of trade course for any community, 
thought should be given to the opportunity to place in an actual 
job, the students enrolled who complete the course. An organized 
plan should be adopted for placement and follow-up of those placed. 

8. An organized program of instruction should be offered. An 
analysis of the trade to be taught will show the type of jobs and 
the related instruction which must be taught. These jobs and re- 
lated instruction should be organized into a progressive instructional 


rogram. 
Offer Short Course in Kiln-Drying. The U. S. Forest 
products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., on April 27 offered a short 
course in kiln-drying of lumber. Most of the men taking the course 
were from the Middle West, with a few from the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. 

Short Course in Wood Gluing. The eighteenth short course 
in the gluing of wood held April 9 to 14, at Madison, Wis., was 
attended by representatives of a fair section of the industries support- 
ing the course. The firms represented in the class are engaged in 
the manufacture of furniture, automobile bodies, and millwork. Mrs. 
A. E. Hart, who attended the class, represented the W. M. Welch 
Company of Chicago. 

Chicago School Printshop Turns Out 5,000 Programs. 
The printshop of the Tilden Technical High School, Chicago, Ill., 
took on the aspect of a job-printing plant when the department 
turned out 5,000 programs for the music supervisors’ convention, hel 
during the week of April 16. The boys did all the work of printing, 
cutting, folding, and stitching, and the entire job was completed in 
less than two days. 

(Continued on page 37a) 
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The Vocational Messenger. The Boys’ Vocational School at 
Albany, N. Y., has issued the March number of the school paper, 
which contains a list of the courses offered, as well as a list of the 
vocational- and evening-school centers. 

Foundry Students Mold New Pattern for Dynamometer. 
The boys in the foundry class of the Tilden Technical High School, 
Chicago, Ill., recently molded a new pattern for a dynamometer 
base, which is supported by four legs, each weighing over 100 pounds. 
The dynamometer base weights 500 pounds. 

Tilden Students Visit Western Electric Company’s Plant. 
The Western Electric Company, Chicago, IIl., was recently the host 
to a number of students from the Tilden Technical High School. 
The students were shown all the large shops and the copper-wire 
cleaning machinery, the bakelite machines used for making the 
product, and the rubber-rolling machines. The Western Electric 
Company is one of the largest in the Chicago territory and the num- 
ber of employees reaches fully 40,000. 

Progress of Trade and Industrial Education in Oregon. 
Mr. O. D. Adams, state director of vocational education in Oregon, 
in a recent report, shows that considerable progress has been made 
in trade and industrial education in the state. While no great ad- 
vance has been made in enrollment in the day schools, the trade 
and industrial part-time classes as compared with last year, show a 
gain of 33 per cent, and evening c an increase of 102 per 
cent. The great advance in this direction has been attributed to 
localizing some of the evening work in specific shops, particularly in 
the railway trades. In the evening schools there are classes in 
machine drawing, blue-print reading, painting, plastering, bricklaying, 
tile setting, carpentry, welding, gear cutting, passenger-car repair, 
sheet-metal and boiler layout, carburetion, and heat treatment of 
steel. 

Oregon Represented at the Inland Empire Conference. 
Oregon was effectively represented on the program of the Inland 
Empire Association conference, which was held April 4 to 6, at 
Spokane, Wash. Prof. N. M. Irby and Dr. J. R. Jewell represented 
the School of Vocational Education at the State College, Mr. O. I. 
Paulson, the state board of vocational education, and Mr. I. N. 
Wiley, the Dalles High School, who represented the industrial-arts 
school, spoke on “Manual Training in Oregon High Schools.” 

Hold State Conference in Portland, Oregon. Mr. S. Louis 
Land, of the National Trade Extension Bureau, was in charge of 
a state conference in Portland, which had for its purpose the dis 
cussion of the possibilities of a state apprenticeship program. Mr. 
Land also conducted conferences with representives of the state board 
for vocational education, the University of Oregon, and the local 
master plumbers’ association at Eugene. 

A Summer Course for Printing Teachers. The regular 
summer school for printing teachers, which has been held for the 
last twelve years at Ocean City, N. J., will be held as usual during 
the coming summer. The school, which is under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Frank K. Phillips, manager of the educational department 
of the American Type Founders Company, is a unit of the regular 
summer school conducted by the New Jersey state education depart- 
ment. The arrangement permits teachers of printing to take courses 
in general professional subjects, as well as in printing proper. The 
following courses are offered: 

Printing I. Principles and practice, 120 hours, 2 credits. This 
is designed to equip the professional teacher in service with a general 
knowledge of the basic principles and practice of printing occupations 
to enable him to teach printing. 

Printing II. Training course for teachers of printing, 90 hours, 
3 credits. This is intended for teachers with little professional train- 
ing and for printers who desire to qualify for teaching positions. 
It includes such topics as analysis of the printing trades, organization 
of courses, methods of teaching, preparation of instructional material, 
class management, and rating of students. 

Printing III. Linoleum blocks, 60 hours, 1 credit. This is 
intended for art teachers and ‘teachers of printing. It deals with 
the principles of art as applied to printing, reproduction of designs 
in flat areas, and make-ready and presswork for linoleum cuts. 

Printing Department at Clearfield, Pa. A printing depart- 
ment has been installed in the junior high school at Clearfield, Pa. 

Printing Course for Advanced Students at New York 
University. A course in graphic processes is given this year in 
New York University in cooperation with the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. In a series of fifteen lectures, two manuscripts, a 

, and a piece of commercial printing are carried through each 
stage of publication, and each process is examined and explained. 
Preceding this is a course of fifteen lectures in appreciation of printing. 
_ _A third course, layout and design in printing, a working course 
in the planning of printing business books, advertising, etc., combines 
lectures with drawing-board exercises and criticism of problems. 

Will Erect Manual-Arts Building. The school board of 
Newark, Ohio, has approved plans for a manual-arts building, to be 
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erected in the rear of the high school. The building which will 
cost about $37,009 will be completed ready for use in September. 

South Bend School Printshop Featured in School Paper. 
The printshop of the South Bend, Ind., schools is closely related to 
all the teachers of the city for the reason that practically every form 
the teacher uses, the school paper, the student publications, 
tickets, the programs, and announcements are all printed in the school 
printshop. 

In order to show what the school printshop is doing for the 
schools, the school paper, the “School Outlook,” devoted considerable 
space to an article covering the printshop and its work. The article 
was written by Mr. Charles B. Murphy, who is doing a commendable 
piece of work in trade teaching and who has been unusually success- 
ful in managing a printshop for schoolwork. 

The program, as carried out at the school, aims to meet both 
the technical and academic requirements of the trade. It consists 
of three hours devoted to practical shopwork and three hours to re- 
lated academic training or nonvocational work. The practical work 
consists of typesetting, typographical design, stonework, presswook, 
paper cutting, check binding, and other steps of the trade; the aca- 
demic work consists of English, punctuation, shop mathematics, civics, 
and hygiene. 

The school printshop is a part of the vocational-education 
department and is not operated for profit. Its aim and purpose is 
to train boys in the theoretical and practical knowledge of the printing 
and allied trades, so that they may know the how and why of the 
trade and may become efficient apprentices. 

The printshop handles practically all the printing work of the 
schools. All blanks, forms, and other printed matter used in the 
administrative work of the different schools, the various school publi- 
cations, and the school paper are printed in the shop. 

The printed forms are produced by students in this department 
as a part of their trade education. When a job comes to the depart- 
ment, it is given a form number, the number of copies wanted, 
approximate number used each year, and placed on file. the 
form fits in as instruction material, it is printed as a class project. 
Usually a two-year supply is printed at one time. The finished job 
is wrapped in containing 500 or 1,000 copies, labeled with 
its form number, and delivered to the administration building, where 
the packages are placed in the stockroom of the supply department. 
The forms are issued to the various departments and schools as 
needed. 








Copy for programs, tickets, announcements, window cards, and 
current orders must be passed on by the sponsors and in the office of 
the vocational director, or reservation made with the director at least 
two weeks before the date on which the order is wanted. In case 
an instruction project is needed, the department is privileged to take 
any form that fits its requirements from the files and print a supply 
of the same. 

Boys who take instruction at the school complete their trade in 
the local printing establishments and make good at the trade. The 
employing printers of the city make requests for apprentices and the 
local union gives credit to boys who successfully complete the school 
training. 

Offer Short Course in Model Airplane Building for 
Teachers. Manual-training teachers of the country will be given 
an opportunity to attend a short course in model airplane building 
and flying, which is to be conducted the last week in August, in 
Detroit, by The American Boy magazine. 

The course will run from Monday, August 27, through Saturday, 
September 1, and the only charge is for materials used in the work. 
Under the arrangement, teachers will study details of model plane 
construction under Mr. Merril Hamburg, secretary of the A.M.L.A., 
and the director of several national championships. Such leaders in 
aviation as William B. Stout, head of the airplane division of the 
Ford Motor Company, and experts from Ford Airport, Selfridge 
Field, and the University of Michigan will give talks. Diplomas 
will be awarded to those completing the course. 

Mr. Merril Hamburg, who will teach the rudiments of model 
airplane construction, will be assisted by Mr. Aram Abgarian, the 
Detroit champion in several lines of model airplane construction, and 
other expert builders and flyers. 

Information concerning the course may be obtained by writing 
to the Airplane Model School Director, The American Boy, 550 
Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

Vocational Scholarships of New York State. The New 
York State Education Department offers 25 scholarships of $1,000 
each to men and women with the requisite crade and technical train- 
ing who desire to enter the teaching profession. Persons who are 
awarded these scholarships and who complete satisfactorily the pre- 
scribed one-year residence course in industrial teacher training at the 
Buffalo Normal School, will be given a life license to teach their 
respective supjects in the public schools of the state. 
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